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Preface 


The letters published here were written from a prison cell 
in the Federal Penitentiary at Atlanta, Georgia, by Eugene 
Dennis, inmate No. 71488. 

My husband spent four and one-half years in prison from 
1950-55, serving a one year and then a five year sentence for 
exercising his constitutional rights guaranteed him under the 
First Amendment. 

During those years he wrote home the maximum quota 
allowed—three letters a week, eadi limited to both sides of one 
sheet of standard letter size paper. Of the more than 700 letters 
written, about 180 appear here, either in part or in full. 

Shortly after liis arrival at Atlanta a special ruling was made 
in Washington that during his imprisonment none of Eugene 
Dennis’ letters could be published or quoted in public, and that 
he could not comment sjiecilically on the Communist Party 
or “communism.” The penalty for violation of this decision 
would be solitary confinement for my husband and a denial of 
our correspondence privilege. AH incoming and outgoing letters 
are censored and many times we ran into censorship trouble. 

Those prison years are over now, as are the ten months of 
“Conditional Release” which until December 26, 1955, placed 
sevwe restrictions upon my husband’s political associations and 
activities. I am able now to publish his letters, as had been urged 
upon me by many friends in the past years. 

Those who had read some of these letters were not only 
moved by the writer’s deep concern for those on tlie outside, his 
ever bouyant spirit and sustained sense of humor; they were 
impressed particularly with his ])erceptive analyses of events 
and trends. 

Eugene Dennis was no ordinary federal prisoner. He was a 
political prisoner, the general secretary of the Communist Party. 
He and 139 men and women have been prosecuted under the 
infamous Smith Act which, in violation of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution, imprisons people for teaching and advocat¬ 
ing non-conformist political ideas. 
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As Supreme Court Justices Black and Douglas in 1951, and 
Circuit Court Judge Hastie in 1955, noted: the Smith Act and 
the prosecutions under it are unconstitutional in that they 
abridge the individual’s right to freedom of thought, speech, 
and assembly. In a December 1955 letter to President Eisen¬ 
hower urging the freedom of the 15 Smith Act political prisoners, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Norman Thomas, the Rev. A. J. Muste, 
Lewis Mumford, and some forty other liberal and anti-Com- 
munist public figures emphasized that these Communist men 
and women were imprisoned for their political beliefs, not for 
a single overt, illegal act. 

Gene Dennis lived his prison years in a ten by twenty feet 
cell which housed eight men and contained double-decker bunks, 
an open toilet bowl, a wash basin, one small table, an open 
iron-barred front allowing 24-hour guard surveillance. In an 
official Regulations Manual the prison administration warns 
the new inmate he has no rights, only “privileges" given and 
taken away at the will of officers and warden. In a 1951 report 
to Congress the Federal Bureau of Prisons describes the Atlanta 
and Leavenwortli Penitentiaries as “replicas of the mistake made 
in building heavily-barred and bolted, fortress-like walled Bas¬ 
tilles." The Atlanta prison is described as “while originally 
designed in 1905 for a normal capacity of 1,200 men, it now 
houses 2,243 inmates in four five-tiered inside cell blocks." 

Sitting on the edge of his bunk, paper balanced on his knee, 
eyes straining in the dim single-bulb light, midst the bedlam of 
eight men of greatly varied interests, backgrounds and eccentrici¬ 
ties trying to live, read, play, and talk in that barred cage— 
Gene wrote to his family three times a week. 

His only contacts with the Outside for four and one-half 
years were the daily newspapers and some current magazines, 
the centrally controlled radio programs, infrequent consulta¬ 
tions with his attorney on McCarran Act litigation against the 
Communist Party, the two-hours a month visits and regular 
correspondence with his wife and young son. 

These letters comprise less than one-fourth of the total letters 
written. They represent Gene’s political thoughts and reactions 
to major events of the day, as he saw them and interpreted them 
in prison. 

The task of selecting the limited number of letters which 
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could be used here was a complex one. It was difficult to blue- 
pencil out practically all the warm, and cheerful, personal pas¬ 
sages which appeared in every letter and were a constant source 
of courage and optimism to me. But this became necessary 
as the Battle for Space grew sharper. 

The limited number of letters used here which Gene wrote 
to his son are but a sample of the versatile correspondence which 
grew between father and child and give but a glimpse of the 
significant role these letters, together with the brief prison visits, 
played over the years in helping a frightened, confused, little 
seven-year-old boy grow into a happy, socially-awarc, teenager 
strengthened and matured, instead of embittered, by all that 
happened to him and his during the formative years of his life. 

In order that you may better place the published portion 
in proper relation to the total 700 letters written during the 
prison years, I would urge you to keep in mind, as you read, 
that I reluctantly did the following: 

All the prison letters were omitted of the 1950-51 period 
when Gene served a one-year sentence in the New York House 
of Detention for challenging the legality of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and charging that Dixiecrat John 
Rankin held his seat in Congress and in the Committee in viola¬ 
tion of the 14th Amendment. 

Every letter Gene wrote contained passages expressing inti¬ 
mate tlioughts of his family, his personal regard for his many 
co-workers—es{)ecially the Smith Act defendants, his constant 
concern for the welfare of their families, and for the health of 
friends and political colleagues. These have been omitted here, 
with few exceptions. Practically all personal matters have been 
deleted. 

Every letter from Atlanta included some of Gene’s immediate 
reactions to the news of the day. 1 selected here those letters 
which developed some of these political thoughts more fully 
than others. In a few instances, parts of a few consecutive letters 
were condensed into one. Minor stylistic changes were made. 

Deletion markings to indicate all these omissions were not 
used in the body at the beginning or ending of letters. This 
explains the abrupt openings and unfinished endings of the 
letters as they appear here. 

I know that many of you who read these letters will not 



agree with everything Eugene Dennis, Communist, says. That, 
of course, is your privilege. But it is also your right to freely 
examine the political ideas he advocates. Surely you have the 
right to debate these ideas and weigh them on their merits. 
This seems elementary and beyond dispute. 

But the fact remains that Eugene Dennis and 30 other men 
and women have been imprisoned for holding these political 
beliefs, and more than one hundred more face similar prison 
terms. The fact remains that these letters were written from 
a prison cell. And the fact is that Gene and the original group 
of Smith Act defendants, in violation of constitutional guarantees 
against double jeopardy, still face a new indictment under the 
same Smith Act for mere membership in the Communist Party. 

These letters are a fragment of the lives of my son and myself. 
But they are, too, a significant chapter in the political life of 
our country. It is for that reason that my son and 1 have decided 
to publish these letters. 

We both wish to dedicate this book to the 16 men and women 
now in prison for ilieir political views and we hope this may 
help further the campaign for their freedom. 

We offer tliese letters, too, to the growing number of men 
and women who are coming to realize that democracy, like peace, 
is indivisible. 

And we would like to offer this book, also, as a special tribute 
to the countless, many unheralded, American families who in 
varied ways have felt the scourge of McCarthyism, but have 
withstood tlie Years of the Witchhunt with the kind of courage 
and resistance which has brought about this new moment today 
when a heartening demoaatic resurgence is stirring in our 
country. 

March i^^6, New York Peggy Dennis 



1951 


It’s only no clays since 1 left here. This also marks the 
third time Tvc entered West Street [the Federal House of De¬ 
tention]. But, of course, this time it is different. Much has 
happened since the verdict in [Judge Harold R.j Medina’s 
court. The Vinson Decision signalizes some of the big changes 
which have taken place. 1 hope the significance of this, coupled 
with the progressive possibilities of this period, are driven home 
fast to ever wider circles of the American people. It would be 
of value to spread far and wide our Party’s statement which 
[William Z.] lister and I issued on the Supreme Court’s war- 
instigated and pro-fascist ruling on the subversive Smith Act. 

I deeply regret that during the three and one-half months 
I’ve been home, I’ve been restricted by ill-health. This consid¬ 
erably limited my activity, and was (]uite tough on you and the 
Kid. Yet I’ll never forget these months, either in a political or 
a personal sense. 

I curse, too, the fact that when we “surrendered" in court 
on Monday, I was so severely sick that I could hardly stand, 
much less speak. Yet despite all that was necessarily left unsaid 
and undone, the atomaniacs have scored only a pyrrhic victory. 
Ihe proverb about whom the Gods would destroy they first 
make mad is being proved with a vengeance. 

But the desperate men of Wall Street must meet with a more 
resolute and united rebuff by more and more millions of demo¬ 
cratic and peace-loving people, otherwise these cannibals may 
succeed in destroying too much before they are shackled and 
defeated. But this need not be. 

Damn it, I've written on and on and haven’t begun to tell 
you all that's on my mind, nor how much I love and respect 
you, and miss you and the Big Fellow. 

Don’t you or others worry about me and my “co-defendants." 
We are O.K. and are in the best of fighting spirits. Our confi- 
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dencc in our Party, our class, and our cause will always remain 
supreme and unshakable. (July 5) 


Had a “Fourth of July picnic’* today with a special dinner, 
a sports tournament, and all the prison “extras.” We heard a 
ball game over the loudspeaker, but we didn’t hear the Liberty 
Bell ring. We saw some life a la Smith and McCarran, but missed 
the Founding Fathers’ concept of “life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness.” I thought about the six Supreme Court jurists and 
their contribution [Smith Act decision] to the 175th anniver¬ 
sary of tfie Declaration of Independence. And I meditated a 
bit on the inalienable right of the people “to alter or abolish 
governments” when they so choose. 

I also reminisced a bit about this time a year ago when I was 
here in my West Street cell and you and the Kid were winging 
your way to speak on behalf of the 11 [Communist leaders con¬ 
victed under the Smith Act] at a workers’ picnic at Chicago. 
Also thought of this past year's phase of Wall Street’s aggression 
against the Korean People’s Republic and the peoples of Asia. 
Couldn’t help but review the course of events, including certain 
international developments conducive to facilitating an end 
to the war. This is increasingly possible despite the fact that 
within our country the process of fascization is becoming more 
menacing. 

All who desire peace must bear in mind that it won’t come 
of itself. An armistice can be achieved only if the struggle 
against the criminal and aggressive war policy of the Trumans, 
MacArthurs and Knowlands is stepped up and widened. And 
let it be borne in mind, too, that the American people, no 
less than the Korean and Chinese and Soviet peoples, don’t 
want just a cease-fire or an armed truce. They want an armistice 
and the immediate withdrawal of all foreign troops from Korea 
and Formosa. They need peaceful negotiations leading to the 
conclusion of a stable peace. And this includes peaceful nego¬ 
tiations and normal relations with the Korean and Chinese Peo¬ 
ple’s Republics. {July 4) 


Just finished the first lap of the journey. So here’s greetings 
from the Pennsylvania Dutch country [at Federal Prison, Lewis- 
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burg. Pa.]. We may be here a few days or weeks. But the shorter 
the stop-over, the better. As a “hold-over" en route one is not 
only in quarantine but one has a more restrictive status, as well 
as no personal property, newspaper subscriptions or commissary. 
And then when the final destination is reached, and this re¬ 
mains Atlanta for me, one must still do thirty days in quar¬ 
antine. 

However, don’t worry. These are minor inconveniences, ex¬ 
cept for one thing. The longer I’m enroute, the longer it will 
take before we can have our first visit—which can come only 
after the final quarantine period is over. 

I got to the library and picked up four books by Mark Twain, 
Upton Sinclair, J. B. S. Haldane, Franz Mehring. They will 
help pass the time a bit. Also had an hour in the stockade 
(yard). Walked and talked with the fellows, all of them are O.K. 

All of the local and out-state newspapers I have seen here 
keep featuring the progress or ups and downs of the fight for bail 
of the 17 [second New York Smith Act indictments]. Here and 
there cautious alarm is expressed about what is happening, 
although most of the papers applaud Sayj)ol [U.S. District At¬ 
torney] and the judiciary. I hoj3c wider sections of the people 
grasp cpiickly the fact that the First Amendment still is the 
cornerstone of the Bill of Rights and that with it violated, all 
democratic liberties are vitiated or interned, especially as the 
warmakers try to establish a full-fledged police state regime. 
Verily, vigilance and united action are the price of liberty and 
peace. 

There’s so very much to talk to you about, but this will have 
to wait. Salud to all, (July 7) 


On Friday the loth 1 had an interview with the Warden re¬ 
garding my mail.* In addition to references in letters to such 
matters as trials, arrests, and bail, which are prohibited by the 
correspondence rules, he stated that the subject of “communism" 
was also taboo. He did say, however, that it was O.K. to refer 
to and comment on news items and current events. We’ll discuss 
this further when I see you. 

The Atlanta Constitution editorialized on Mother Bloor’s 


Dennis arrived at Federal Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., on July as. 
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passing,* claiming that in her last days she “recanted." This, of 
course, is vile slander. Yet inadvertently, and despite the vulgar 
misrepresentations, even the press is compelled to take note of 
her life's work and national stature. “Mother" loved people. 
She lived always among masses of people and steadfastly cham¬ 
pioned their interests. It would be fitting to find effective ways 
to enable additional millions to learn from her life and her 
social ideas, to draw insjjiration and strength from her devo¬ 
tion to the cause of peace and social |)rogress, from her bound¬ 
less youthful enthusiasm and faith in people, from her self- 
sacrificing activity aud great courage. These precious qualities 
and contributions are priceless, especially to cope with and 
master the problems of today, and tomorrow. (August 12) 


Hi-Ya, SoNij- f bet you had a wonderful vacation. But f would 
not be surprised if you are also glad to be home from camp 
and getting ready for school to start. 

Did you know that I am working in the greenhouse down 
here? Besides flowers, we raise thousands of plants like toma¬ 
toes and cabbages which are transplanted and grown on the 
prison farm. We even have two banana trees! Shall I grow you 
a pumpkin for Hallowe'en? 

What have you been reading recently? ] just finished a book 
by Major-General [Oliver] Carlson called: Txvin Stars Over 
China, You will enjoy reading this someday. 1 knew Carlson 
personally. He is dead now. He was a real American patriot 
and true democrat. He was a great friend of the Chinese people 
and worked for peace and friendship between the American, 
Chinese, and other peoples. The chances are that if he were 
alive today, he might be in jail, too. For he really believed 
in democracy and world peace; and he had the courage of his 
beliefs. (August 25) 


It has been a quiet Sabbath. Went to the yard in the 
morning. Then did some mending and played dominoes till 

• Ella Reeve Bloor, afTectionately called Mother, was a leading Communist. 
She died in 1951 at the age of 89 after more than 60 years activity in the 
labor movement. 

f Gene, Jr. was then eight years old. 
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lunch. Saw a nonsensical movie in the early afternoon. Spent 
the rest of the day and evening reading the latest issues of Har¬ 
per's, Neivsweek, and East River by Scholem Asch. There is 
a dearth of worthwhile reading material available in the prison 
library. But now and then I run aaoss something. Last week 
1 read Carlson’s Tiuin Stars Over China; [Frederick] Schuman’s 
The Nazi Dictatorship; Howard Fast's Patrick Henry and the 
Frigate's Keel, I am now re-reading I Was There by [Admiral^ 
Leahy to refresh my memory on the complete texts of the Yalta 
and Potsdam Agreements. 1 am also perusing Sons by Siminov 
and a volume of short stories by Edgar Allen Poe. This trio 
will keep me occupied only till the weekend. Then the quest 
for something else readable resumes. 

In the newspapers I’ve seen the headlines on the conclusions 
of the San Francisco conference state that forty-nine nations 
signed the Japanese treaty and that the “Soviet Blo(” was “de¬ 
feated.” But there are no banners heralding the conference or 
the treaty as a victory for peace. I guess the tycoons of the press 
figured they might be straining the truth to the breaking point 
if they were to describe the concord dictated by the warlords of 
the Occident as a “pact of peace.” 

But it won’t take long to drive home the fact that it is one 
thing to violate international agreements and rig conference 
rules to put across a Machiavellian treaty, but quite another 
matter to succeed in establishing Wall Street’s ‘‘new order” and 
“co-pros]jcrity sphere” in the Far East. It is one thing to pres¬ 
sure, bribe, and intimidate a majority of delegates to an “Anglo- 
Saxon” dominated conference, but quite another proposition in 
these days to impose an imperialist “peace” and yoke on the new 
Asia, on the majority of mankind—East or West. 

This does not mean, of course, that just because this separate 
treaty is evil and not feasible, that it will not have certain serious 
consequences momentarily. The S.F. conference has jeopardized 
further the peace of the Far East and the world. Now the archi¬ 
tects of war aim to supplement this separate treaty with a West 
German counterpart. They intend new moves to revise the 
treaty with Italy. Together with the German Bonn and the 
Italian De Gaspari governments of national betrayal they seek 
treaty provisions establishing the “right” of foreign “defense” 
troops to quell “internal disorders.” The peoples of Europe 
and Asia will counteract these aggressive moves. The big ques¬ 
tion is: how long will it take to translate the strong peace 
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sentiments of the American people into a far broader and a 
more active nationwide peace movement based on the working 
people and embracing all anti-war elements? (September p) 


Hi, Son I I just received your letter of last Wednesday. Since 
you request that I continue hand-printing my letters to you, 
instead of writing in script—then print it shall be. It takes longer 
to print by hand. But in view of the fact that I have time to 
spare, five years worth, this does not matter. (I mean the print¬ 
ing, not the ^'nickel’s’" worth of years). 

By the time you get this you will have started a new school 
term. When I was a kid I was always tickled when school let 
out for the summer vacation. But by the end of the summer 
I was eager to return to school. I bet you are glad, too. You will 
now have new and interesting things to learn, and old friends 
to meet again. Let me know how you like your new class, 
and what you are studying. 

By the way, did you know that this year there are about 
forty million students in our country? But because of the bil¬ 
lions of dollars being spent for war and war preparations, there 
is a shortage of school teachers (250,000 additional teachers are 
needed); a shortage of classrooms (500,000); and a shortage of 
school books, hot lunch service, medical care, and transporta¬ 
tion facilities. Also, more than 25 percent of all school build¬ 
ings are fire or health hazards and should be replaced. This is 
another reason why the people want peace, not war; why they 
want schools and the good things of life, not guns and A-bombs. 
Right? 

Now that you are back in the city, I can well imagine that 
television will compete with your homework. May common sense 
win. I also hope you remember not to sit on top of the tele¬ 
vision set. 

Mommy tells me you made a wooden box to hold your 
letters in, and that it is very similar to the one you helped me 
make for Mommy last year. Good. I will try and fill this box 
up for you. (September 75) 


Yesterday Mr. Goodwyn, the Associate Warden, informed 
me that my letters have contained editorial coiiirnents and “di¬ 
rectives" on national and foreign affairs and that this is con- 
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trary to Federal Bureau of Prisons regulations. He stated that 
henceforth I shall not be permitted to comment at all on na¬ 
tional and international events. This evening I received a 
Memo from the Warden confirming this and stating that you 
have been advised accordingly regarding your letters to me. 

I cannot accept this ruling. It is an illegal effort to establish 
a pernicious form of thought-control. It is unconstitutional, as 
well as despotic and inhuman. I could no more acquiesce in this 
matter and be silent on all social issues than I could stop think¬ 
ing or breathing. 

Tomorrow I will advise my attorney as to what has trans¬ 
pired and what should be done. I will appeal to Washington 
for a reversal of this arbitrary and discriminatory decision. If 
necessary, I'll contest this in the courts. Fortunately, you have 
these and other avenues of protest and petition open to you to 
seek reconsideration. 

I'm incensed and if I should write further I might jeopardize 
iny efforts to break through the Iron Curtain here. 

(September 20) 


I wrote you a note last night but did not mail it. Instead, 
I relegated it to where it properly belongs~to the land of limbo. 
For the restrictions on our correspondence are such that it is 
virtually impossible to write a letter with any meaning—per¬ 
sonal, social or otherwise. Only dodos or conformists could 
correspond or converse in an intellectual vacuum or under con¬ 
ditions where cultural, political, economic, ideological subject 
matters are taboo, verboten. 

I will continue to write regularly. However, if my letters 
should prove to be monotonously empty, I trust you will not 
conclude that my head and heart are likewise so. 

My letter of the 26th to you was returned to me on the 28th 
-rejected by Censor. (October /) 


Howdy, Big Fellow I From what you write I can sec that you 
have a very interesting school program. As for the new school 
rules, they are stricter than those of last year, all right. I g^ess 
these are needed because you and your classmates are older 
now and should act more grown up. You will find out that as you 
grow older and obtain more choice and freedom to do many 
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things you could not do when you were smaller and younger— 
you will also have new and more responsibilities to other peo¬ 
ple. A part of this you learn in school. But don’t worry, you 
will make out O.K. and will benefit in the long run. 

However, speaking of rules, and really tough and inhuman 
ones, prison rules are really something! The things we can’t do 
would fdl a library full of books. Unlike school rules, or rules 
for games, most prison rules are designed to break, not help or 
build a man or woman. They are negative, not constructive. 
They violate the Bill of Rights instead of applying and pro¬ 
tecting these democratic rights. But neither prisons nor prison 
rules can break a man’s spirit, or kill his ideas and beliefs, or 
stop the march of history—that is, if the man is a son of the 
people and champions their interests. (October 5) 


It is extremely frustrating to write under present conditions 
with one's thoughts “interned.” But while mustering everything 
to change this state of affairs, let’s try to surmount the obstacles 
and make the best of our weekly letter quota. 

I am glad you read chapters 19 and 20 of The Bending Cross 
[Ray Ginger’s biography of Eugene V. Debs]. If you have time, 
you should peruse this book further, particularly the entire 
section entitled “World Socialism.” Debs had many limitations 
and failings. For instance, he underestimated the need of 
mastering the theory and practice of Marxism and never clearly 
grasped the role of the vanguard of the working class. He had 
an erroneous position on the Negro question. Also, while he 
hailed the October Revolution and vigorously opposed Allied 
intervention to overthrow the young Soviet Republic, he did 
not fully understand the problems and policies of the first 
Proletarian State. 

But Debs was an integral part of and a devoted champion of 
the American trade union and socialist movements. He was 
close to masses of working people and militantly engaged in and 
led many of their struggles. He made important contributions 
to the militant campaigns to organize the unorganized, to build 
the Socialist Party, as well as to develop the anti-imperialist 
movement of 1916-19. Incidentally, although it is not incidental, 
there is much to be learned from the anti-war struggles of 
that period, both positive and negative, especially in relation to 
mobilizing the trade union movement. Also the experiences 
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around the Canton, Ohio, trial and the subsequent amnesty carn- 
j)aign provide some useful lessons—here, too, particularly in rela¬ 
tion to labor. {October 

We’ve had a spell of Indian summer these past few days 
which makes me very mindful of that other world, way out 
yonder, and of that which has gone before, that which awaits 
now, and particularly of that which lies ahead. This, together 
with thoughts on what could be done, especially in the indi¬ 
visible fight for peace, liberty, and security, gives me itchy 
feet and makes me champ at the f)it. So 1 think and read, think 
and analyze, think and envision. . . . 

1 wish you’d pick up a catalogue or syllabus from Columbia 
University on American History and on philosophy. I want 
the lists of recjuiied reading and reference materials. J am de¬ 
sirous of examining the bibliography in contemporary eco¬ 
nomic trends and developments, the history of the labor move¬ 
ment since the end of the jqth century, the course of foreign 
affairs and policy since the Spanish-American War. I would 
like to get a comprehensive list of books on philosophy—on the 
diverse schools of materialists—starting with Democritus and in¬ 
cluding the scientific, dialectical materialists. 1 am trying to 
do some planned reading in both these fields. But there is a 
dearth of books here, even of standard works. 

Another obstacle to any serious studying here is the fact 
that an eight man cell doesn’t provide the atmosphere for con¬ 
centration. A ten by twenty foot abode is hardly a study-room 
when it is inhabited by two-thirds of a baker’s dozen of men of 
dilferent backgrounds, tem])eranients and j)roclivities. But this 
difficulty shall be oveiconie, to some extent. {October i6) 


I am almost tempted not to write tonight because censorship 
being what it is, I’m shackled and thus am virtually at a loss 
what to write about. But since you’re acquainted with the 
malady I’m sure you’ll bear with me. 

I came across Common Sense by Tom Paine. This is still a 
powerful and moving document. Its cogent and perceptive ap¬ 
peal to reason and its passionate, courageous call to action mark 
it one of the great treasures and heritages of our country’s 
democratic and revolutionary traditions. While the times and 
circumstances have changed fundamentally since Paine's "dan- 
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gerous thoughts” were published, nonetheless the audacious 
democratic spirit and the fervent plea for united action for lib¬ 
erty live on and acquire new meaning for today’s patriots, for 
those who cherish and aspire to peace, freedom and progress. 

Also just finished perusing The Final Judgment by Victor 
Bernstein. ‘Tis a “tale” that warrants retelling—not twice but 
again and again until its gruesome and fateful lessons are really 
grasped. This reportorial account of the story behind the Nurem¬ 
berg Trial must not be forgotten. The light it casts on con¬ 
temporary parallels and evil shadows should be brought out 
for all who have eyes to see, for all who can reason to under¬ 
stand and act before it is too late. 

One noteworthy aspect of Hitler’s “New Order” and “peace 
through strength” program that is sometimes overlooked is the 
fact that while the Nazis organized the infamous anti-Comin¬ 
tern Pact and brazenly broke all international agreements in un¬ 
leashing their aggressions and World War II, on the domestic 
front they came to power “legally” and exercised the open, ter¬ 
roristic dictatorship of mono]>oly “legally.” They preserved the 
forms of “law.” Of course, they changed laws, and made new 
ones. And they interpreted some laws in such a way so tliat 
some of the old laws applied only to the past, or to the future, 
but never solely to the present. Comment is superfluous. 

{October i8) 


Johnny [Gates] and I had an interview with Mr. Hiatt 
[Warden] and Mr. Goodwyn on Friday. Among other matters, 
the Warden read us excerpts from a letter by Mr. Bennett [Di¬ 
rector of Federal Bureau of Prisons] regarding our correspon¬ 
dence. The essence of this was: (a) we may discuss freely hap¬ 
penings as reported in the press; (b) however, we shall not be 
permitted to write what might be termed “directives” to the 
Party; (c) and further, in the event that our wives or any one 
else should publish our letters, we would be put in solitary 
confinement and our correspondence privileges taken away. 

I feel very strongly about these special regulations, particu¬ 
larly the threat to introduce the “hostage” system, and I have 
protested. But since I will see you shortly, and you'll be able 
to give me the benefit of your discussion with Mr. Bennett, I’ll 
reserve comment for the moment. {October 22) 
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Like most people here and abroad I anxiously await each 
broadcast and newspaper for the latest news about the truce ne¬ 
gotiations in Korea. The Chinese and North Koreans, in what is 
termed their “last and final offer,“ have made it very, very 
difficult for the U.N. delegation to delay further, let alone 
reject, the acceptable proposals for establishing an armistice. 
Possibly an agreement may be reached any hour. 

However, one cannot forget what has transpired since July, 
1950 and again since July of this year, after Malik's [Soviet 
Representative at the U.N.] peace proposals and after the North 
Koreans and Chinese took the initiative to bring about a truce 
and pave the way for peaceful negotiations and a peaceful 
settlement. One can’t forget that the negotiations were dis¬ 
rupted deliberately on the eve of the S.F. conference on the 
Japanese treaty. Especially is it difficult to forget this now on 
the eve of the General Assembly sessions of the U.N. in Paris, 
and the renewed and feverish pressure to complete the process 
of re-arming Western Germany and incorporating the Bonn 
government in the North Atlantic Pact. Nor can one pass over 
General Collins’ deprecatory statement yesterday nor Hanson 
Baldwin’s observations [in the A^ew York Times] that peace 
in Korea might “weaken morale’’ on the home front, might cause 
a “letdown" in the “defense" effort. 

But, of course, there are other factors too. It will not be so 
easy to reject this latest peace initiative. 7 ’he present military 
situation and another winter ahead, hundreds of millions actively 
working for a peaceful settlement, the mounting inflation and 
maturing economic crises in the Western Bloc countries, all 
make such a rejection difficult. 

The latest Gallup Poll shows that 56 percent of the American 
people consider peace the decisive issue. Meanwhile, Russia 
and China, supported by India and the majority of mankind, 
resolutely and skillfully exert all efforts to promote a just and 
stable peace. 

Difficulties and obstacles still lie ahead, even when a truce 
agreement is arrived at. But the subjective factors in the pres¬ 
ent situation can achieve the possible, as well as the probable. 

(November i) 

The temperature dropped to 28 degrees this morning. Be¬ 
cause of the inadequacy of the clothing and the antiquated 
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heating and ventilating system, it*s a toss-up which is colder— 
the yard or the cell. 

1 just completed [Lincoln] StelTens' autobiography. All in 
all, quite interesting. Most noteworthy was his attitude towards 
the Land of Socialism which he visited and described most 
pithily, you’ll recall~“rve seen the future, and it works.” How¬ 
ever, due to his very inadecjuate contact with, and lack of un¬ 
derstanding of, the labor and Marxist movements, Steffens 
was unable to draw the necessary conclusions for our own, our 
native land. Y’et, 'tis a book worth reading, a rich and colorful 
story of one of the “last Mohicans,” a real progressive, a genuine 
liberal. 

Now I’m putting the finishing touches on The Time for De¬ 
cision by Sumner Welles and Stories from. Far and Near by Lion 
Feuchtwanger—which I’m reading interchangeably. Significantly, 
in analyzing the “mistakes” of the post-war period following 
tlie holocaust of 1914-18 and in dealing with the causes of 
World War II, Welles emphasizes: (a) the non-participation 
of the USA and the exclusion of the USSR from the League of 
Nations; (b) the failure to demilitarize Germany; (c) the policy 
of first trying to throttle the USSR and then attempting to 
treat the Soviet Union as if it w^re a nonentity; and (d) the 
non-intervention policy regarding Spain. I'liesc observations 
are not unimportant, even though Welles glosses over and dis¬ 
torts the aims of his unsuccessful mission of appeasement to 
Europe in 1940, and many other related events and policies. 

It appears from the press that Truman-y\chcson-Dulles are 
going to make a “sensational peace proposal” at the U.N. Gen¬ 
eral Assembly in Paris. Rut enough has been disclosed already 
to reveal that the nub and heart of this peace maneuver re¬ 
garding general disarmament is the old, discredited, super-im¬ 
perialist Baruch Plan, plus proposals for UN-supervised “free” 
elections in Germany, a la Greece and Korea. 

But the very fact that Washington finds it necessary to go 
through these motions to launch a “peace offensive” is in itself 
highly significant. Inadvertently, these efforts take into account, 
though they aim to mislead, the deep and unabated sentiment 
of the peoples for peace and their fear of and resistance to Wall 
Street’s “peace through force” program. They take cognizance 
of, and seek to counteract, the growing worldwide peace move¬ 
ment, especially the attractive power of the consistent peace 
policies of the USSR and the people’s democracies. These 
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Washington moves also seek to divert and hamstring the efforts 
of important sections of British, French, Italian, German and 
Ja})anese capital to explore trade relations and peaceful nego¬ 
tiations with the ‘"East.” But after all is said and done, me- 
thinks things will turn out differently from what Acheson, Dulles 
Sc Company plan. {November 4) 


Tomorrow is November 7th. 'Tis midway in the 20th Cen¬ 
tury, the Land of Socialism is midway in transition from so¬ 
cialism to communism, while another third of the globe is mov¬ 
ing firmly along tlie path towards socialism. Only one social 
system has proved capaiilc of. and ilesirous of, developing and 
harnessing atomic energy for peaceful purposes—and that is the 
anii-capitalist system. 

"I'vjo systems and two j^olicies: peaceful co-existence vs. 
“peace through strength” and monopoly aggrandi/ement; peace¬ 
ful competition vs. warmongering and armaments race; national 
and social freedom vs. imjierialist intervention and domina¬ 
tion, and so on ad in (in it 71711. 

Dll [Franklin D.] Roosevelt stated that the crowning 
achievement of his Administration was the establishment of dip¬ 
lomatic and friendly relations with the USSR. In 1951 Truman 
(as well as the GOP) boasts that his Administration is the diam- 
pion of the “gct-tonglier-with-Rnssia” policy and the father of 
the ill-fated monstrosity known as the North Atlantic anti- 
Comrnnnist Pact. But millions of Americans, especially working 
people, are coming to understand that there is no higher pa¬ 
triotism and love of country than to promote American-Soviet 
friendship and peaceful relations as the cornerstone for achiev¬ 
ing national security and lasting world peace. {November 6 ) 


I haven’t seen the text of the CIO convention resolution 
on the Smith Act. However, the short excerpt quoted in the 
Nexv York Times struck me as very significant, and I share your 
positive approach to it. It seems to me that the adoption of this 
resolution reflects the growing awareness of wider sections of 
the trade union movement to the fact that the Smith and Mc- 
Carran Acts and persecutions affect not only the Communists 
but all Americans, and labor in the first place. 

Labor, in its majority, is still pretty fuzzy about many as¬ 
pects of foreign policy. This enables the Murrays, Reuthers 
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and Greens to get away with such shameful decisions as were 
adopted by both the CIO and AFL conventions on international 
affairs. However, most of the workers who are confused on the 
Administration’s foreign policy fervently desire peace. They 
are militantly opposed to war profiteering, inflation, the oner¬ 
ous price levels and tax loads, and to the mounting attacks on 
their unions, collective bargaining rights, real standard of 
living, and their individual liberties. And in diverse ways, 
they are coming to realize more and more that all these prob¬ 
lems are connected with the war drive and anti-Communist 
repressions and hysteria. The developing new strike wave is 
symptomatic, as is the CIO convention resolution. 

Top leaders of some national unions, like [Frank] Rosen- 
bloom, [Patrick] Gorman, etc., are fearful of rampant McCarthy- 
ism, of which the Smith and McC^arran Acts and persecutions are 
outstanding. Others deem it expedient to take a “Left” stand on 
the issue of the wage freeze and to acquiesce to resolutions on 
democratic liberties because they are aware of the fighting spirit 
of the workers. They realize that otherwise they would have 
difficulty in putting across their class collaborationist and anti¬ 
national war policies. Be all this as it may, the CIO resolution 
on the Bill of Rights and the '‘Eleven” is extremely important. 

{November i^) 


Judging from the news, a thirty-day semi-truce [in Korea] 
may be arrived at momentarily, during which time it is possible 
that agreement may be reached for a cease-fire and an armistice. 
If so, the peace forces have a heavy responsibility and a great 
opportunity. To secure and enforce an armistice, let alone 
peace, would be a most important victory, even though a partial 
one, for the anti-imperialist camp and for all peoples who are 
striving to halt aggression in Korea and elsewhere and to pre¬ 
vent the spread of the war. 

Already it can be said that the failure of the Korean ad¬ 
venture, the failure of the European “recovery” plan and the 
over-all goals of the North Atlantic re armament program, 
plus the sharpening economic crises, the inter-imperialist con¬ 
tradictions, and the growing peace and national liberation move¬ 
ments, all constitute serious setbacks for the Washington-Lon- 
don-Paris Axis. The grave danger of war has not yet been re¬ 
moved. The aims and strategy of the architects of World War 
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III have not changed. Nonetheless, new opportunities are aris¬ 
ing to effect positive changes in the international situation and 
to substantially advance the peoples' struggle for peace and 
freedom. (November j8 ) 


Thanksgiving is practically over. As on most holidays, we 
had a special meal and a movie. 1 read for about six hours, 
finishing [Clarence] Darrow’s autobiography, and the latest issues 
of The Nation and Harper's. Yet, for one or another reason, 
the day has gone slowly and has been somewhat trying. I can 
ascribe this generally to “the time, the place, and the circum¬ 
stances." 

I read with deep interest and great happiness of the dismissal 
of the Du Bois case.* Here is a case where there was a powerful 
confluence of the peace and national liberation issues and 
movements in terms and personalities understandable and known 
to wide masses. Also, ancl not least of all, here is a case that took 
place at a moment far more favorable to the defense—when the 
prosecution (Administration) was much more publicly on the 
defensive than it was six months ago, especially on the issue of 
peace. In any event, this legal-political victory should have a 
very salutary effect on all fronts, in the peace movement, in the 
fight for Negro rights and democratic liberties, particularly. 

(November 22) 


The recent NATO conference in Rome merits fuller con¬ 
sideration than most commentators give it. At the opening of 
these much heralded sessions adjacent to the Vatican City, Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower stated "we must attempt the impossible; we must 
pool sovereignty." But national sovereignties do not "pool," 
regardless of anti-Comintern treaties and base machinations of 
Junior and Senior statesmen and military leaders. This is espe¬ 
cially so now when the mighty struggles of the working class 
and its allies for peace and national freedom coincide with the 
emerging symptoms of an acute economic crisis and intense 
sharpening of all inter-imperialist antagonisms. 

The ruling circles in the imperialist countries are faced 

* Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois was tried with four of his asfwxiates in the peace 
movement for failure to register as foreign agents. The court ordered a 
directed verdict of acquittal. 
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with unfilled military commitments, mounting inflation, colos¬ 
sal dollar deficits, shrinking markets and expanding unemploy¬ 
ment. They are confronted with mounting mass resistance with¬ 
in the neo-Axis countries to the perilous war drive and ac- 
com})anying mass impoverishment and loss of national indepen¬ 
dence. They are faced with new and unresolved differences over 
how to revise all NAT (3 schedules, quotas and burdens, as well 
as over the role of West Germany within the North Atlantic 
war alliance as a “rehabilitated” rival within the Western Com¬ 
munity of “free” nations. In view of all this, Messrs. Acheson, 
Dulles, Lovett, Harriman, Eisenhower and their counterparts 
in the NATO council of war in Italy were able to unanimously 
agree upon one thing only: to reconvene in Lisbon on Febru¬ 
ary 2nd. 

No matter what certain coni})romises may be worked out in 
the interim, one thing is crystal clear: the Rome conference, 
like the others, reflects in its emm distorted and inadequate 
way the tremendous intensification of all i]n])erialist contradic¬ 
tions now taking place, and the great dis])arity which exists be¬ 
tween the objectives of the Pax America atomaniacs and their 
ability to realize their aggressive, “super-nationar’ imperialist 
aims. {December 


Dear Son: I notice among the interesting books you received 
as birthday presents are Tom Sawyer^ Huckleberry Finn, and 
Moby Dick. I read “Tom” and “Huck” when 1 was about 
your age. 1 liked both immensely, but I think I enjoyed “Huck 
Finn” the best. A few years later I read Moby Dick—a. masterful 
adventure story about the sea and whaling. You have heard, 
no doubt, that these works of Mark Twain and Herman Melville 
are among the classics of American literature. Now you shall find 
out for yourself why this is rightly so. By the way, 1 am sure 
you will treasure in a very special way the fact that Elizabeth 
gave you Fred’s [Elizabeth Gurley Flynn’s deceased son] own 
copy of Moby Dick as a birthday gift. This will come to mean 
as much to you as it does to me. 

1 was very much interested in one comment you made about 
your birthday. After telling me about the many nice presents 
you received, you said that you particularly enjoyed the fact 
that a number of our friends came over to spend the evening. 
That’s a wise observation for any man, especially if he is only 
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nine years old. It’s pleasant to receive remembrances from 
friends and loved ones. But infinitely more treasured than any 
gift is genuine friendship and warm and enduring expressions 
of it, arising out of common interests and endeavors. 

Speaking of birthdays. I’m certain you're planning some¬ 
thing from both of us for Mommy on New Year’s Day. 

{December i6) 


Xmas has come and gone—and all to the good. Holidays 
in prison arc peculiar affairs, to say the least. They do not 
improve with the years. And wJicn they are stretched out over 
four days like this one, at some point they border on the 
macabre. 

The Gallup Poll which 1 just saw on the question of a Big 
Three meeting must have been a condensed release. The data 
on the party affiliations of those polled which you c|uote in your 
letter supplements what I read, and makes this all the more sig¬ 
nificant. It is no small matter when in the face of official gov¬ 
ernmental and bipartisan policy and gaigantuan propaganda 
day in and day out regarding the “futility” of negotiating with 
the Russians, “agreements with the Russians are not worth the 
paper they’re written on,” etc., etc.—that 70 percent of the 
American peojde, including the bulk of the Administration 
supporters, favor negotiations and a peaceful agreement with the 
Soviet Union. This mass majority sentiment should give a new 
impetus to the movement for Five-Power negotiations and a Peace 
Pact—which is central and decisive in the fight for peace. And 
this great nationwide peace sentiment can be pooled and made 
effective if there is a broader united front approach, and given 
firmer and more skillful and audacious leadership. 

I guess this will reach you about New Year’s Day. Would 
that only I could, too. But I will, in a way. For wherever 
you are, my thoughts will be with you, my love will embrace 
you. {December 26) 
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Dear Son: I was very glad to get your letter and to learn that 
you played Santa Claus at the Xmas Party for Smith Act chil¬ 
dren and their friends. I would have liked to have seen this, 
especially the “picket demonstration” which the kids in the play 
organized to free “Red” Santa from the FBI. A lot of grown-ups 
could learn from this. If enough people act together they 
could free all the “Reds” that the FBI are trying to put in 
prison, that is, all the Red-blooded Americans who are being 
jailed because they work and fight for peace on earth and good¬ 
will and freedom to all men and women and kids. 

I am reading and studying a lot, especially about politics, 
history and science. But I have a lot of work to do, too. At 
the greenhouse we have started to grow 60,000 cabbages for 
Spring planting. And this is not exactly play. First, we screen 
top-soil from the earth. Then we sterilize this soil with a steam 
process. Then we mix this dirt with manure to make it rich and 
nutritious. Afterwards, we put the soil in long, concrete beds 
and sow the seeds. About two weeks later when the cabbages 
are very young and small, we put them in pots. A few days 
after jx)tting, we move the potted plants from the greenhouse 
outside into what are known as “cold frames.” When the 
plants have grown a bit and are used to the natural climate 
outdoors and when early Spring arrives (which is usually by 
late February down here), then these plants are taken by truck 
out to the prison farm where they are planted in the earth. The 
sturdy plants survive and grow big cabbage heads which are 
later made into cole slaw or sauerkraut. Some jobi When we 
finish with the cabbages in February, we will plant about 
100,000 tomato plants. Of course, during all this time, we also 
grow many flowers and shrubs. Anyway, as you can see, a green¬ 
house is a workhouse, not a playhouse. 

By the way, did you make any New Year resolutions? Some- 
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times this is a pretty good idea. This is different from making 
a wish. When you wish for something, you hope you will 
get it, and sometimes by luck or accident you do. However, if 
one is serious and makes a resolution, one does not just hope 
or rely on chance. If a person is in earnest and really resolves 
to achieve a wish or a goal (be it to play the guitar or better 
baseball, or to promote peace and happiness) and he or she 
makes every effort to help make their resolution, wish, or hope, 
come true, and works together with other like-minded people- 
then the chances are great that one's resolution, if it is realistic, 
can be attained, sooner or later. (January 5) 


I’ve just read the issue of the New York Times containing 
a nationwide press roundup of editorial opinion on Eisenhower's 
avowed availability. About two-thirds of the cited papers favor 
Ike’s candidacy. One or two publications which profess to be 
liberal and independent state they want to “wait and see“ where 
the General stands on “domestic issues” before committing them¬ 
selves. Some CIO and ADA leaders have expressed themselves 
likewise. This would be a most dangerous position for the labor 
and progressive movements to get sucked into. 

It is irnjjortant, of course, to ascertain the position of Eisen¬ 
hower (and other candidates) on “national affairs.” As far as 
Ike is concerned, this could be summed up as being to the Right 
of the so-called “Fair Deal” and far to the Right of FDR’s “New 
Deal.” But more important is the record and orientation of 
the General on foreign affairs, and whom he represents. He 
represents the predatory and bellicose policy pursued by Ameri¬ 
can monopoly in its quest for world domination. 

The Morgan-Aldrich, Chase National and Rockefeller Wail 
Street interests are offering their leading presidential candidate 
right from the Pentagon as “Mr. National Unity.” Among other 
things, this points up the great need for a deep-going nation¬ 
wide discussion and campaign of enlightenment regarding all 
candidates and issues for ’52. (January 12) 


I finished a biography of Tom Paine by Woodward. This 
contains some factual nuggets, although the book as a whole is 
very mediocre and clumsily written. Generally, I am managing 
to widen my study of American history and to enhance my 
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knowledge thereof. I intend to continue this in a more or less 
planned way despite the great handicaps of inadequate objec¬ 
tive data and material, especially in relation to the labor move¬ 
ment, the Negro people, the role of the Left-wing, and economic 
questions. But I'll make the best of available books, including 
a fair amount of material on the South. 

Some day I’d like to write some extensive notes on the his¬ 
tory of the Communist Party, USA. These would be chiefly 
in relation to the role of the Party in the struggle for peace, 
against imperialist war and fascism, for curbing the powers 
of monopoly capital, for organizing the unorganized, champion¬ 
ing the rights of the Negro people, the youth, and outlining 
the American road to socialism. 

I would combine this with major emphasis on a funda¬ 
mental exposition of our political and theoretical position on 
all basic questions of the day and the morrow. I would not 
attempt an over-all, traditional or chronological treatment of 
the history of the party. Many of the events and episodes of our 
early period, and even up to 1935 or so, do not press for de¬ 
tailed treatment or “final judgment” at this moment. More¬ 
over, some aspects of our “internal” affairs are primarily inter¬ 
nal matters and of interest mainly to the few, not the many. 
Other aspects of our history could best be written at a later 
period when they could be more objectively examined, and less 
subject to distortion and one-sided interpretation. Further, 
I would be inclined to put off writing (which is not identical 
with one’s studying) a rounded-out and definitive history of 
the party until there are more major, if not crowning, achieve¬ 
ments to record, historically vSpeaking. However, such limita¬ 
tions would not detract from the importance of the limited 
kind of project 1 plan. {January 24) 

According to the Atlanta Constitution, in referring to the 
imperialist war which the Anglo-American bloc is waging against 
the peoples of the Far and Middle East, Malik* is reported to 
have stated in the U.N. that “World War 111 has in fact be¬ 
gun.” The press, of course, is not noted for its veracity in re¬ 
porting such matters. The ascribed statement is not an accurate 
formulation and is open to much misinterpretation. 

The imperialist fires which already seriously endanger world 

• Soviet delegate. 
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peace will continue to spread and could develop into a world 
conflagration if the “creeping,” “undeclared," and “local" wars 
which American imperialism and the older colonial powers are 
now waging against tlie peoples of Korea and Formosa, Malaya 
and Indo-China, Egypt and 1 unisia are not checked and brought 
to an end in the interests of the people. 

However, the generally victorious course of the post*war na¬ 
tional liberation struggles, the mighty sweep of the world peace 
movement, and the growing influence of the peace policies of 
the anti-imperialist and Socialist forces, make it increasingly 
possible to prevent the acutely menacing flames of a new im¬ 
perialist war now threatening to engulf the globe and be¬ 
ing transformed by the atomaniacs into a third world war. 

llie possibility for averting a new world war still exists, and 
in some respects is freing enhanced, even while the war danger 
is clear and present. Ihis is of great importance. By ever 
greater unity of action and by timelier and more effective mass 
struggles, the peo|)les can still convert this possibility into 
reality. Anyhow this, in part, is how 1 would place the ques¬ 
tion. {February 


I put in a strenuous day at the greenhouse and am really 
dog-tired. The temptation is great to turn in and to postpone 
writing until tomorrow. But the chances are Fll be just as 
fatigued for we’re entering our busiest season with all the spring 
sowing, planting and potting. 

I was extremely interested in the highly significant news 
and views on the recent elections in India. I would be greatly 
pleased if you’d write further on this. The democratic and anti¬ 
imperialist trends and developments in India are of profound 
importance. At long last, and as was to be expected in this 
postwar situation, especially after the liberation of China, the 
peoples’ and national revolutionary movements in India are 
now entering a new stage of great historical import. This is 
another factor, one of many even more important ones, which 
helps corroborate the estimate that while the war danger is great, 
World War III is neither imminent nor inevitable; and that the 
struggles of the peoples for peace and freedom are rising and 
daily gaining new strength and are bound to triumph. 

(February 
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I am deeply cognizant of the fact that today is Lincoln's 
birthday. While GOP spokesmen desecrate this anniversary 
and the democratic principles for which he stood (just as their 
Democratic counterparts do regarding Jefferson), it's timely that 
the American people honor Lincoln, keep alive the progressive 
traditions associated with his life and struggles, and carry for¬ 
ward, under the new conditions of today, Lincoln's efforts to 
establish a government of, for, and by the people. 

In trying times like these—when the country is plagued by 
Smith and McCarran Acts, when loyalty to Wall Street and its 
drive towards war and fascism is being palmed off as loyalty to 
America—it is well for the people to heed Lincoln's sage counsel: 
“This country with its institutions belongs to the people who in¬ 
habit it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the existing gov¬ 
ernment, they can exercise their constitutional right of amend¬ 
ing it, or their revolutionary right to dismember and over¬ 
throw it." 

At this critical juncture when false prophets and men in 
high places—the spokesmen of Mammon and Mars, the would- 
be architects of World War III—demagogically proclaim that the 
road to peace lies in “creating situations of strength,” in pur¬ 
suing a disastrous atomic arms race and in encircling the globe 
with military bases and a network of Hitlerite anti-Gommunist 
pacts—it is more than appropriate to remember Lincoln's credo: 
that America’s national security does not lie in mighty military 
establishments and entangling war alliances. He emphasized 
that the bulwark of our national defense lies in the strength 
and unity of the people, in their welfare and liberty, in their 
devotion to peace and democracy, whose price is eternal vigilance 
and struggle. In opposition to the policy of jingoism, aggression 
and annexation, Lincoln stressed, in his own way, a policy of 
friendship and peaceful cooperation of the peoples and na¬ 
tions, and he opposed the unjust, expansionist war against 
Mexico. 

While the McCarthys brand proletarian internationalism as 
“treason” and the State Department slanders the partisans 
of peace—this is the time to bear in mind the great patriotic 
truth uttered by Lincoln: the strongest bond of human sym¬ 
pathy and solidarity, should be one uniting all working people 
of all nations. 

At a moment when pro-fascist Southern Bourbonism is on the 
rampage, when repressive terrorism and second-class citizenship 
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arc the lot of the Negro people, it is vital to understand the 
significance of such views advanced by Lincoln and his followers 
as: this nation cannot endure half free and half slave; labor in 
the white skin cannot be free while labor in the black is enslaved; 
all that serves labor serves the nation; all that harms labor is 
treason to America. 

These are some of my Lincoln Day thoughts. 

{February 12) 


I read with special interest the news items on some of labor's 
activity on the economic front which you mentioned in your let¬ 
ter of the 11th. I wonder to what extent labor is connecting 
its economic problems with the struggle for peace, particularly 
with the issue of disarmament? Such high moguls of industry 
and finance as Wilson and Reed of General Motors are urging a 
cut in arms outlay and the rate of arms production. One 
would imagine that the peace forces, especially wide sections of 
labor, would not lag behind. In fact, one would expect they 
would utilize such rifts in the camp of monopoly to push for¬ 
ward more boldly the people's peace movement generally, and 
the campaign for disarmament in particular, to broaden this 
movement and to strengthen labor's progressive leadership in it. 

Coupled with labor’s deep and growing concern as to where 
the arms race is leading, labor also rightly is restive and increas¬ 
ingly resistant to shouldering the ever mounting costs of the war 
program for which it has paid for already in lives and blood, 
higher prices and taxes, union curbs. 

To effect a substantial reduction in the arms budget and 
expenditures, as an integral part of the fight for universal dis¬ 
armament and a five power peace pact, would mean a serious 
check on the imperialist war drive and would promote world 
peace. It would mean to reduce taxes and prices and inflation, 
and give a shot in the arm to the building and consumer in¬ 
dustries, and check the growth of unemployment in this branch 
of economy. 

Arms reduction would facilitate the reduction of all bar¬ 
riers and restrictions that Wall Street has placed in the way of 
normal, friendly, prosperous trade with the East and the Mar- 
shallized countries and dependencies as well. It would mean 
all this and more. If this were grasped and a diversified united 
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front policy were pursued, much could be done in a short space I 
of time for the benefit of labor and the nation. | 

(February ly) 3 


Tomorrow marks the opening of the trial of the 17 [in 
New York City]~the pivot case in the current prosecutions , 
under the pro-fascist Smith Act. It is true the outlook in Foley ^ 
Square is not exactly rosy. But in an overall sense, and before | 
this politico-legal struggle runs its full gamut, the outcome could J 
turn out somewhat different from that sought by the Inquisi- | 
tion and conceded by those who have fallen victims to despair 
and inevitable defeat. Whatever remnanis of legalistic illusions 1 
may still exist can be relatively easily coped with, especially ; 
within progressive circles. 

The biggest immediate danger will be moods and tendencies 
of fatalism, defeatism, and their impact on policies and tactics. ; 
I am sure there will be the will and effort to uncompromisingly | 
defend basic principles and to fight courageously irrespective 
of the course of the battle. But there must be, too, a stubborn ; 
determination to try to win. This spirit, I am sure, will per¬ 
meate all asjjects of the struggle in and outside of the court¬ 
room. This is important in order to help create the conditions 
for checking reaction somewhere along the line, for winning 
time, support, and certain partial victories in the process of 
struggle, even now before the tide turns and national affairs 
are shaped eventually in a new direction favorable to pro¬ 
tecting and advancing the liberties and welfare of the American 
people and the cause of world peace. ; 

Sundry other March days of past years come to mind too. 
The opening of the historic Foley Square trial of the 11 three 
years ago, as well as my release from West Street a year ago on ; 
March 12th. ;; 

I am reminded, too, of March 6, 1930, and the great demon- i 
stration of 50,000 unemployed in Los Angeles—that honorable | 
contingent of the more than one million American workers | 
who marched for jobs, relief and social insurance on that | 
memorable day in unison with tens of millions of workers of | 
other lands in a day of worldwide solidarity for security and a | 
peoples’ solution of the devastating world economic crisis of | 
moribund capitalism. I vividly recall our court trial that fol¬ 
lowed; our life together then, and the eventful years that fol- 
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lowed. Not least of all, Fni mindful of the fact that the “lost" 
battles of March 6, 1930 were the harbingers of a new upsurge 
of the labor and Coinniunist movements and were the seeds 
I of the unemployment and social security programs which have 
I since become the law of the land. (March 2} 


I Spring seems to have arrived and the weather has been mild 
I and sunny. So the yard periods have been quite relaxing, even 
I though the air kindles one’s wanderlust. 

I J was interested in the news regarding the formation of the 
I Committee to Defend the Smith Act Victims in New York and 
I similar activity in Los Angeles. The heart of the light-back 
I against all of the Smith Act attacks and prosecutions is, of course, 

^ the defense of the First Amendment, the movement for repeal 
I of this unconstitutional law, and for amnesty to all those im- 
;; prisoned under it. The light on these issues will influence tlie 
i tempo of further prosecutions and will affect the course of 
; pending litigations, 

^ Idle movement for repeal can become an influential factor 
I in the coming elections, particularly in view of the official posi- 
i tion taken by the CIO and ADA which o]:>ens the way to initiat- 
i ing many broad united front activities. Hie issue of amnesty 
I is no less vital. In fact, it may serve to rally a broad and most 
' potent mass movement, extending and reinforcing all asjiects and 
i objectives of the civil liberties campaigns. 

J It is significant that very few so-called sedition or criminal 
; syndicalist laws ever have been repealed outright in the U.S., 
or declared invalid by the Supreme Court. But many of these 
laws that have remained on the statute books have been ren¬ 
dered inoperative and null and void. A number of [political 
prisoners in the past have been pardoned or paroled because 
of powerftd and broad amnesty and defense mass movements 
which were coupled with extensive progressive political mass ac¬ 
tions. The history of the Alien and Sedition Laws of 1798 is a 
case in point. The nationwide campaign that forced the release 
of Debs in the midst of the reactionary wave of the 1920’s is an- 
otlier. Current experiences in Greece and India are also highly 
instructive. This whole question certainly merits far greater 
consideration. (March 
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When the Supreme Court rendered the far-reaching, uncon¬ 
stitutional and pro-fascist Vinson decision on the Smith Act, it 
served notice that at that juncture there were only certain limits | 
to the course it would pursue in facilitating monopoly’s drive | 
towards fascism and war. Prior to this, there were many warn- | 
ings which clearly demonstrated that the process of fascization | 
of the state apparatus long underway had penetrated deeply f 
if not engulfed, most of the judiciary and its highest tribunal. | 
Since June 4th, there could be no doubt of this. Certainly | 
the verdicts on the Feinberg law* and the status of aliens 
(which affects all Americans—citizens and non-citizens alike) i 
have further confirmed the fact that the postwar offensive of | 
monopoly capital is far from over, and that the end is not yet | 
in sight. 

But from this it would be a mistake to conclude that this | 
extremely dangerous situation is hopeless, or that it is impossible 
to clieck the crucifiers of the Bill of Rights, until reaction '"has j 
run its course.” For even in the juridical sphere, the fact that 1 
the decision on bail for the foreign bornf was 5 to 4 and that ; 
on the contempt casej 5 to 3, reflects indirectly, although very ; 
inadequately, the highly significant fact that since June 4th : 
tliere has been a rise of mass activity of important sections 
of the democratic and peace forces. This, even though yet " 
limited, must be understood, cultivated and broadened. J 

Some may be further intimidated and disoriented in the | 
period ahead. Many more, however, will shed their lingering i 
illusions and sole reliance on the Supreme Court and the Admin- | 
istration and, despite the position of most of tlie top labor and ] 
social-reformist leaders, will move towards common action and * 
many-sided, mass political and economic struggles—even though | 
the going will get rougher and tougher before the political 
situation changes for the better. 1’! 

An instructive case in point is the partial victory of the pro- 
peace forces in compelling the UMT Bill to be recommitted in | 
the House. The unprecedented drive to press UMT through 

♦ The U.S. Supreme Court upheld a N.Y. State law directing Boards of 
Education to expel teachers belonging to organizations listed by the U.S. 
Attorney General as “subversive.” 

fU.S. Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 decision, ruled that non-citizens can « 
be held without bail pending deportation. 

X U.S. Supreme Court upheld in a 5 to 3 decision a contempt conviction 
for refusal to disclose to a grand jury names of other persons. j 
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this session of Congress included the sponsorship of Truman, 
Dulles, and Russell, and the full pressure of the Administra¬ 
tion, the Pentagon, the American Legion and the Chamber of 
Commerce. The momentary rebuff given to this high-powered 
combination cannot be ascribed solely to the fact that this is an 
election year. It is the result of the strong anti-militarist tradi¬ 
tions and peace desires of millions, enforced by a coalescing 
of joint aricl parallel legislative and public activity of all sections 
of labor and farmers, the Negro people and Protestant and 
Jewish denominations, including both anti-imperialists and 
certain supporters of NAl’O who took a common stand on one 
single issue—UMT. Unquestionably, such an essentially pro¬ 
peace alignment can be welded into active and organized 
alliances around other single issues and limited objectives, such 
as for a Korean truce, disarmainent, Five Power negotiations, 
in defense of the First Amendment, and other issues. 

{March it) 


My Dear Son: On your last visit we started to discuss a recent 
experience you had witli some vile name-calling. Tonight I 
would like to continue our discussion with a ])oem I have writ¬ 
ten for you. It's pretty rough around the edges, but I am sure you 
will savvy what 1 am trying to say. So here goes: 

Nine Years Wise 

In i ()52 there was a little man named Gene 
Who was loved by people who have seen 
That he is cheerful and helpful, not mean; 

A boy of his word, fearless, friendly and keen. 

There came a day, after his Dad loent to jail 

When he was called bad names by an ignorant young male. 

These epithets were dirty and foul—false, not true, 

and they made young Gene both furious and blue. 

But Gene is wise, even though young in years 
This much he knows, haxje no doubt or fears: 

Jefferson and Lincoln, Douglass and Debs, were slandered in 
their day 

And by Tories were called names in every kind of way. 
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So for those who slander him and his Dad 
And their ideas and patrioiisjn try to call had, 

Gene has nothing but contempt 
In fact, he grows more confident. 

For GeJie is a fine young son of the people 

And as he groios tall and straight as the steeple 

He tail I he proud to haue the whole world knoxv 

That he fights for justice and peace, against the people's foe. 

(March i^) 


It has been a beautiful clay but I did not spend inucli time 
outdoors. 1 was too engrossed in completing volume II of the 
Life and Writings of Frederick Douglass, which I had started 
reading Friday evening. This is by far the most important 
\'olume c^f tlie series yet ptiblislied. It covers the Cavil War years 
i8r)i'r)4. For tlie most f)art it contains tlie unwritten history 
of tins period. It deals particularly with the great role played 
by Douglass and the Negro |>eople, as well as by the organized 
Abolitionists, in grasping the basic content and aims of the war, 
and in rallying broad masses of ])eoplc as well as inlluencing 
the Lincoln Administration to move from a fumbling and va¬ 
cillating position of “saving the Union’' to that of vigorously 
prosecuting the wai and officially abolisliing chattel slavery— 
whicli was also the only way to win the war and thus picserve 
the Union. 

Douglass and most of his co-workers did not grasp or con¬ 
cern themselves with the fundamental economic cpiestions in¬ 
volved. Douglass, of course, was not a Marxist, yet he appears 
to have been influenced somewhat by some of Marx’s writings 
in the Neio York Tribune. While Douglass was not too aware 
of the liberating role of labor and the struggle against wage 
slavery, he did yeoman’s service in pioneering and lighting 
for Negro liberation and Union victory. He emerged as the 
foremost leader of his jjeople and one of the greatest leaders and 
patriots of the nation. ( 3 ne of the many signal contributions 
C3f Douglass was his influential role in preventing the dissolution 
of the Abolitionists in the midst of war, and in strengthening 
the independent |)ositions and activity cjf these ])rogressive 
grou|)ings simultaneously while helping orient and build na¬ 
tional unity to win the war. 71 iis book is a real treasure and 
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today, more than ever, deserves to be studied and its lessons 
grasped. (March 50 j 


DfciAR Son: Today being April Fool's Day, and since you are a 
budding poet, methinks I will write thee a poem. Befitting the 
occasion, it shall be mainly nonsense, although we will add a 
little common sense for good measure: 


Sense and Nonsense 

You like riddles and puzzles too 

So what about some foolish and tricky (juestions— 
can do? 

Let's go then, my wise buckaroo, 

And see how you make out with one or two. 

Is the moon made out of green cheese 

Or is that a bunch of hooey? 

Is a xvhirlwind an ox)ergrown hot-tempered breeze? 

Or xvould you also ansieer: phooey? 

What has ?xo xvings and. yet does fly? 

Does not lix^e, yet passes on, axid sometimes dies? 

It's not a bird, not a plane, not even an eerie rhyme. 

Give up? Why, it's nothing else but Time. 

When tyrants trample on the Bill of Rights 

What's a man xvorth xvho xvon't speak up and fight? 

As merchants of death prepare for xvar and human 
lambs to fleece 

Is it not time for folk to impose their will for peace? 

(April i) 

I was very interested in the news item on the World Peace 
Council sessions in Oslo. The decisions taken regarding bac¬ 
teriological warfare are most timely and urgent and should 
meet with a powerful response in all countries, including our 
own. The international agreement reached at Geneva in 1925 
pledging the signatory nations from waging germ warfare 
or using poison gas (it was a moral pledge, a declaration of in- 
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tendons, minus “census,’* “inspecdon,” or “controls”) was 
initially signed by a committee which included one U.S. official 
representative. 

However, the treaty was never ratified by the U.S. Senate. 
In fact, it was never reported out of committee. The reasons 
for this certainly sliould be unearthed and publicized (the in¬ 
fluence of the Du Pouts, etc., in this matter could be easily 
established). 

But there is another angle to the history of this accord 
and how it fared in the U.S. In late 1946 or early ’47, after the 
“get-tough-with-Russia” policy was openly avowed and aggres¬ 
sively pressed, Truman had the draft of the Geneva treaty 
withdrawn from the liles and consideration of the Senate! 
I referred to this in answering the questions of the Youth.* 
Anyway, herein lies a most significant story which is not dis¬ 
connected from the “research” projects and staff “lectures” that 
prompted the Air Force to bring the Nazi war criminal, Schreib- 
cr, to this country recently (regarding which there was a storm 
of protest leading to the cancellation of the visa of this germ 
warfare expert). 

While there is bound to be some confusion among many 
honest peace forces in this country concerning the grave charges 
of the Chinese and Koreans on the initiation of germ warfare in 
Korea by the “Allies,” the great majority of Americans, like other 
peace-aspiring people, will actively support a mass movement to 
outlaw poison gases and bacteriological and atomic w^arfare. 
Large numbers of people and organizations will condemn the 
wanton and criminal “experiments” already made by the U.S.A. 
in the Far East, as well as the colossal appropriations for research 
and preparations for gas and microbe warfare. {April xy) 


I was interested no end in the strike data you mention. I had 
read about the largest and most important ones but was not fa¬ 
miliar with some of the local, though nonetheless significant, 
struggles. The current strike wave is of great importance and is 
marked by a number of notable features. One, of course, is its 
scope, which includes nationwide struggles in such basic indus¬ 
tries as steel, oil, and communications, and many local and 
regional struggles in auto, lumber, and transport. Then, too, 

♦ 21 Questions About War and Peace, answered by Eugene Dennis, 1950. 
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while the economic pressures (the hellish gap between limping 
wage increases or freezes and unchecked inflationary prices and 
mounting tax rises, etc.) is a prime factor underlying the upsurge 
of the strike movement—these struggles are by no means pure-and- 
simple economic disputes. They express the growing resistance 
|| in labor's ranks to the domestic impact of the colossal armament 
1 program, as well as to certain aspects of the war program's 
I “foreign aid,” “mutual security” projects and its “police ac¬ 
tions.” They reflect a groundswell of militant reaction to the 
protracted negotiations, to the stalling and paralyzing maneuvers 
of industry, government, and the reformist labor leadership in 
railway, steel, telegraph and telephone, oil. They exhibit a high 
degree of labor solidarity and trade union unity of action for 
specific economic and union demands, such as in the oil strike 
and in the recent telephone stoppage. 

It is worth noting, too, certain political trends in a number 
of mass unions led or influenced by Social-Democratic leaders 
(auto, textile), which include the demand for repeal of the 
Smith and McCarran Acts, strong anti-Eisenhower, anti-Taft, 
and also anti-lhuman sentiment. This is linked with increased 
sentiment for some form of independent political action and 
with general expressions for peace. These developments are most 
significant and open the way for forging wider and more ef¬ 
fective united labor and people's action for economic security, 
democratic liberties, and peace. (May i^) 


Had a very busy Sabbath. Did quite a bit of reading. In fact, 
I managed to complete three books I’ve been perusing inter¬ 
changeably the past week: James Madison by [Irving] Brant, 
Architects of Ideas by Trattner, and Sketches by [Mark] Twain. 

In connection with the amnesty campaign which you com¬ 
ment on ever more frequently: some consideration might be 
given to the rich lessons of history and to utilizing the wealth 
of experience here and abroad. Good use could be made of 
both the progressive and reactionary examples in our American 
tradition. The amnesty of Debs and the broad nationwide mass 
campaign that brought this about is perhaps the outstanding 
lesson of a democratic victory in this arena. 

On the other side of the coin are a host of shameful federal 
and state pardons for diverse venal elements and swindlers and 
amnesty for war criminals. Regarding the latter, not only are the 
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more recent World War II experiences replete with examples, 
but there is, too, the record of general amnesty granted to all | 
■Confederate leaders a year or so after the Civil War. Although | 
Jefferson Davis was indicted twice for treason, he was never | 
brought to trial. Jeff Davis did not merely conspire to advocate !| 
and teach the necessity of overthrowing the government of the | 
U.S. He helped organize and lead a counter-revolutionary armed if 
rebellion and secession which plunged the nation into a bloody I 
life and death struggle. For this, three years after the end of the | 
war, |cffcrson Davis received a presidential pardon! f 

(May 18)',}, 


I’he New York Times reports that the governn)cnt’s first 
witness, [Louis] Budenz, has completed his ])aid fabrications in 
the current New York Smith Act trial. It is erroneous to charac¬ 
terize this despicable creature as a “stoolj)igeon” or “informer," 
as the press (|uotes from the oj)ening statements of the Defense. 
Such an inadequate and inaccurate characterization may in¬ 
directly give aid to tiie 2ot}i Century Inquisition which is trying 
to palm off Budenz as an “honest turncoat" who has repented 
and is now revealing the “truth." | 

Moieover, to use the term “informer" (which is applied to | 
ordinary “plants" and squealers) in the instance of Budenz (and 
others of his ilk) tends to obscure his special role as a clerical- 
fascist agent-provocateur, as a manufacturer of anti-Communist | 
“evidence," as a new type of hireling needed and trained by i| 
the modern masters of tfie political frameup and the pioponents | 
of the police-state and a third world war. (May 21) I 

1 he arrests of [Jacques] Duclos, [Andre] Stil, and some 700 | 
peace demonstrators in France, coupled with the nationwide 1 
raids on Communist headejuarters, are political happenings || 
of great import. One does not have to be a patriotic French 
worker to understand that these pr o-fascist moves were insti-1 
gated by ultra-reactionary and anti-national interests and foreign | 
pressures. There is an inexorable connection between these; 
re{)rcssive measures and the separate treaty, re-militarization | 
program, and war alliance, just concluded by Acheson, Eden and | 
Schuman with Adenauer; as well as with the arrival of Mac-; 
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Arthur’s successor in Paris to assume supreme command of 
Washington’s aggressive military axis, NAl'O. 

It does not retpiire a prophet to foresee that these events, 
particularly the new steps initiated in preparation lor a new 
world war such as the signing of the criminal war compacts 
at Bonn and Paris, signalize sharper and bigger political mass 
struggles ahead and a new phase in the people’s light lor peace 
and democracy. 

rhe police state action taken by the Pinay government against 
the French Communists and the powerful peace movement it 
influences will of course lail. Fhe imitators of Hitler and Laval 
have miscalculated the ac tual relationship of social and national 
forces on a world scale, and within France. Postwar experience 
confirms this and it is evidenced now by the nationwide protest 
demonstration organized by the Fhench Communist Party after 
the im})t isonment of Duclos and the call of the trade unions for 
work stoppages and a 2/j-hour political strike. Eveiy expression 
of international solidarity, esjjccially from tliese parts, would 
register effectively too, (June i) 

Dear Son: The biggest part of our sowing, planting and potting 
for this year is nearly finished. Believe it or not, we are now 
starting to grow clirysanthemums for the Tlianksgiving season 
and poinsettias and Xmas cherries for the Xmas period. In 
August, however, we will put out another croj) of winter cabbage, 
about yo,ooo })lanls. And during July we will sterilize and 
fertilize a lot of soil and make about 150 tcjns of compost (a 
special kind of fertilizer for enriching the soil). 

In your letter of the 16th you mention that you can’t decide 
yet what career lo choose. 1 know that J, like most other kids, 
was undecided on this score for many years. I changed my mind 
a number c^f times before 1 really knew' what I w^anted to do— 
and w'hy. In my late teens J gradually came to know that my 
life wars inseparable from the labor and |)eo])le’s movements. 
Sometimes the kind of job one does in order to make a living 
becomes cjuite secondary to one’s cultural and scientific: interests 
and hobbies, and especially to one’s political activities. 

Anyhow, Fellow, I’d not wwry too much about all this just 
yet. Experiment plenty; widen your knowledge and interests 
in many fields as you grow up—and everything wull turn out 
okay. (June j^) 
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I finished reading [Francis] Biddle’s The Fear of Freedom. 
This is worthwhile because it offers some insight to the main 
trends in the ADA groupings regarding civil liberties and the 
possibilities for achieving united democratic action with many 
of these forces for specific objectives, limited as these may be. 
While Biddle clings to his strong anti-Communist bias, he is 
alarmed at McCarthyism and McCarranism. He is opposed to the 
McCarran Act, loyalty witch-hunts, the Un-American Commit¬ 
tee, etc. While he docs not seem disturbed at the conviction 
of the 11 per se, he is apprehensive about further indictments 
under the Smith Act and considers the Act itself “unwise.” 

While glossing over the role of the Truman Administration 
in the current onslaught against the Bill of Rights, as well as 
the organic connection between the war program and the mount¬ 
ing danger of fascism—Biddle and his associates are seriously 
concerned about the state of the Union. Within certain limits, 
and for a certain interval, these forces might take a positive 
position in specific campaigns in defense of the Bill of Rights, 
and might cooperate with others in this connection. I'here 
would be, undoubtedly, no end of political headaches in such 
instances. But this should not deter or frigluen anyone from 
making systematic efforts to facilitate cooperation, common or 
parallel action for the repeal of the McCarran and Smith Acts, 
etc., with Biddle and like-minded gentry. Quite the contraryl 

{lime 25 ) 


Congress continues on its ultra-reactionary binge with a ven¬ 
geance. During this past week it petitioned Truman to invoke 
a Taft-Hartley injunction against the steel workers. It emascu¬ 
lated the remnants of already ineffective price and rent controls. 
It over-rode the President’s veto of the Walter-McCarran Alien 
Bill—the counterpart of the subversive McCarran Act. And so on 
and on. 

All this was done not only by the Dixiecrat-GOP coalition, 
but with the support and connivance of not a few Fair Dealers, 
and in the face of only lip-service “opposition” from the Ad¬ 
ministration. It was accomplished, too, because wide popular 
opposition to the above measures was not concerted and did not 
result in timely unity of action of all opponents of these meas¬ 
ures, especially of the decisive mass organizations of the work¬ 
ing people. And this was due to the divisive policy of the re- 
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formist leaders and the sectarianism and opportunism of much 
of the Left. 

The pressing question now is: to what extent will the lessons 
from all this be utilized to strengthen and extend the economic 
and political struggles of labor and its popular allies, such as in 
the steel strike and in the elections, especially on a Congres¬ 
sional level? With flexible but resolute organizing initiative 
and a bolder united front a})proach, much could be done to in¬ 
fluence new political alignments, electoral coalitions, tickets 
and grass roots mass movements—particidarly in the huge and 
small industrial centers and in the congressional districts. 

{June 2p) 


As you well know this j)ast weekend marks the third consecu¬ 
tive July Fourth that I’ve spent behind prison walls. While 
Fm not prepared as yet to prophesy that I’ll not spemd any more 
Independence Days as one of Wall Street’s C^old War j)risoncrs, 
I’m confident that the ii et al. shall not sjxmd many more 
Fourths incarcerated. 

Meanwhile, I used the “holidays” to get in a sizeable chunk 
of timely and worthwhile reading. Befitting the occasion, I dug 
deeper into the history of the first infamous Alien and Sedition 
Acts. I concentrated on the lessons to be drawn from their de¬ 
feat which was brought about by a combination of cffectire 
and sometimes underground activity of the Jeffersonian Demo¬ 
cratic societies and the [powerful open political mass actioir or¬ 
ganized by Jefferson and his followers through the instrumen¬ 
tality of a new democratic coalition and political party, the Re¬ 
publicans. I read, too, the memorable story TJie Last Days of 
Sevastopol as well as the special Civil Liberties number of The 
Nation. 

Despite its limitations, this issue merits wide publicity. True, 
many of the articles deal only with some of the effects of the 
current wave of pro-fascist witchhunts and repressions and not 
with the causes, nor with the cardinal cjuestion of forging all- 
inclusive unity of struggle of labor and all democratic forces. 
Also, the struggle for the rights of tlie Communists as the first- 
line defense of the democratic rights of all Americans is very 
inadequately understood. However, on the whole, the magazine 
vividly pictures how the emerging police-state system ojierate* 
in certain areas and some of the dangerous consequences. It 
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also reflects the growing apprehension and some of the new 
militant trends of many diverse and influential progressive and 
liberal forces and groups who, if properly approached and 
influenced, could be drawn into united action in defense of 
civil liberties and f)eace. 

Am going to listen to MacArthur s keynote address to the 
GOP convention. As of this moment, it looks like the Eisen¬ 
hower forces are picking up the extra margin f)f votes to secure 
the nomination. If this is so, and if Harriman should be the 
Democratic opponent (by no means assured yet), then the two- 
party system would offer another Wall Street “naturar’—a 
banker’s general vs. a general’s banker. (July j) 


I read in the U.S. Ncius the full report of the Senate sub¬ 
committee, headed by McCarran, on Lattimore, the State Dept., 
et aL While the dispatches in the Nexv York Times gave only a 
capsule summary of the committee’s “fimlings,” the report it¬ 
self merits careful scrutiny and public challenge. It points up 
the menace of the McCarran Act and highlights again that the 
targets of this pro-fascist onslaught range from the Commu¬ 
nists and all forces Ixft of Center to cx-New Dealers and Fair 
Dealers-and does not stop even there. 

And the techniciue of “parallelism” and the wide range of 
“guilt by association,” no matter how remote or circumstantial, 
is spelled out so plain and sinister that even dyed-in-the-wool 
Right-wing reformists and conservatives can see the writing on 
the wall, and may be impelled to join in the counter-attack. 
Maybe, too, some of these personalities and groupings may begin 
to understand that as the McCarrans and McCarthys falsify 
against and demagogically attack the Achesons and Marshalls, 
the New Deal and the Yalta-Potsdam accords-^so too, and even 
more so, they vilify and lie about the Communists. {July Jo) 


In today’s Athwta Constitution Steffan Andrews has a feature 
story entitled: “Aldrich, Rockefeller, Ford—Ike’s Backstage 
Strategists.” Bearing in mind that the list should be extended 
to indiide Morgan, Mellon, Draper, et al, and that the Messrs. 
Economic Royalists and Atomic Imperialists also have one foot 
in the other major j)arty and are playing both sides of the street 
—the Andrews piece hits the nail on the head. It reveals, un- 
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wittingly, why the nomination, and whom the GOP ticket and 
program really rejircsents. 

I The nomination of the bankers’ General, the Chief of NATO, 
I for the presidency, and of the iin-Anierican witchhimter and 
I co-anlhor of the M(Azari an Ac t for the vicc-})iesidency, ejjitomizes 
ii Wall Street’s plans for a mote aggressi\'e imperialist })oli(:y in 
I both Asia and Europe, and oj>eniy ]3ro|)oses to jtass over from 
\ the “coniainment of Communism” to a })olieA of ‘’libei ation.” 
i It (ommits the GOP to a program somewhat close to that of 
: the “prexentive war” crowd. 

1 believe it is im]jortant to examine the election situation 
anew from the viewpoint of eei tain tadif al cotisideralions (not 
the main line). While the outcome of the Deniociatic couvention 
pi'obaldy will not alter progressi\e judgments in this lespect, tlie 
! election situation should be studic'd more dee ply and continually, 

’ })arti( ulai ly in regards to tac ties reflated to tiie ])residential race 
; and tiot least of all regaicling the congressional cotuests, in terms 
; of influencing aliginmmts and mass movements on the decisive 
: issues of peace and democracy. ^ 3 ) 


d he jnogram the Democrats adopted at Chicago commits 
the party to continue the Administration’s bi partisan war pro¬ 
gram and foreign |)olicy in all its aspects (“containment of 
Communism,” “creating situations of strength,” etc.), and pledges 
a continuance of I’runian’s general domestic jjicjgram (as prac¬ 
ticed, not promised). 1 he ticket is certaitdy ncjt basically dillerent 
from the present. It is not irrelevant that Stevenson and Sj)ark- 
man are acceptable to virtually all wings of the pat ty and most 
of labor’s to}> oUtcialdom, and are actively su])j>otted, at the 
same time, by most of tlu! Southein liourbons and the Katley 
forces. ITit the combination is received, at ])resent, with reserve 
by certain sections of the labor movement with distrust and 
hostility Ity the Negro ]>eople. AChile Nixon may well be an 
albatioss around the neck of Eisenhower, S|)arkman will |>rove 
to be somcMvhat of a millstone around Ste\enson’s. 

Tliis elc'ction is not in the bag fcjr either major party. It still 
has to be won, although the DemexTats perhaps have the toughest 
sledding. Eor the Democrats to win, they will have to buttress 
their sizeable labor and farm support by: (a) concrete moves 
towards peace, i.e., a truce in Korea; (b) by some concessions 
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and reassurances to the Negro people; and (c) by developing 
some kind of counter-offensive against McCarthyism. 

In any event, the progressive labor movement can exert 
considerable influence in the coming campaign by recognizing 
Wall Street’s major concentration in the GOP, by pursuing an 
independent policy, fighting boldly on decisive issues, and by 
unfolding a consistent, yet flexible, tactical and united front 
policy. (July -27) 

Methinks I’ll ask a number of questions on the election situa¬ 
tion, although I am fully av^^are the answers are neither simple 
nor yet fully available. For example: 

What emphasis is being placed by progressive and pro-peace 
forces on making the struggle for peace and civil liberties the 
decisive issues in all election activity, including among those :;i 
sections of the labor and Negro people’s movements which either I: 
support the Democratic ticket or are pro-Eisenhower, or who f 
may l)e inclined to “sit this election out”? Do those who under- 
stand that both major parties are parties of monopoly and have | 
common ol)jectivcs, also realize that there are important partisan | 
difrerentes over how to achieve their common monoj)oiy ends? ] 
Is there an awareness of important different areas of electoral :!ii 
support which labor and the organized peace forces could | 
utilize in their own interests? Do advanced progressive forces | 
emphasize that a correct policy of opposition to the two Big jj 
Business parties should not mean an indilference to, or even t 
a neutral position towards many individual candidates and | 
congressional contests? Is main attention being focused correctly -J 
on the urgent need to develop a “defeat-at-all-costs” and a “major- 3 
fire-against’’ tactic to help rout and defeat the most aggressive | 
reactionaries and warmongers in both parties? What approaches | 
are being considered by progressive groups to influence the | 
popular forces which now support, in one way or another, the | 
Democratic ticket? Above all, are there any indications of wide- I 
spread awareness of the many new favorable opportunities for | 
developing independent political action, pro-peace and demo¬ 
cratic front grass roots campaigns, local or congressional electoral 
coalitions, etc. on specific issues of peace, McCarran, Smith, Taft- 
Hartley Acts repeal, affinnative action on civil rights, and on 
vital economic issues? 

Wish I were out there to help mould the answers. (July 28) 
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I was stimulated this weekend by much cogitating about 
Labor Day, the labor movement, and its vanguard; where labor 
stands, its strength and its weaknesses; its problems and responsi- 
bilities for developing its mass activity and independent role 
in the election campaign and the all-decisive fight lor peace. 

I read the text of Eisenhower’s address to the American 
Legion. In this sinister foreign policy pronouncement, he under¬ 
scores the fact that Dulles is liis alter ego, that his credo is 
“Wall Street Ueber Alles/" and that his chief tools of trade are 
imperialist intervention, aggression, and atomic warfare. In the 
name of “freedom,” Eisenhower virtually calls for a military 
crusade to “conquer” the USSR and the peoples’ democracies. 

While reiterating support for NATO, he stresses a ste{)ping 
up of the arms race and the building of strong American “retalia¬ 
tory forces,” a not so euphonious term and concept advanced 
by the “preventive war now” crowd. And he parrots Dulles’ 
provocative propaganda that “world war is inevitable,” by pro¬ 
claiming that the peaceful co-existence of socialism and capital¬ 
ism is “impossible.” And so on ad nauseuin. 

Eisenhower states he will make the major issue in the elec¬ 
tions his not so oblique call to arms to wage a “holy” war for 
“freedom” for Messrs. Rockefeller, Du Pont, Aldrich, et al. Labor 
and the peace forces will have to swing into attion sj^eedily to 
repudiate and defeat this. This job cannot l:)e relegated to the 
demagogic polemics or futile counicrthrusts of Ike’s partisan 
opponents, Truman and Company, whose war policies as em¬ 
bodied in NATO, atomic stockpiling, Korea, etc., must be just 
as decisively rejected. 

While progressives will continue to oppose both major 
parties of Big Capital and its war program, they also should 
begin to direct their sharpest lire in the piesidential campaign 
against the GOP ticket and program. But sharpest fire means 
just that. It doesn’t mean a cease-fire against the Administration 
and the Democrats’ bipartisan foreign policy, let alone an en¬ 
dorsement of their ticket. ( September i) 


The outcome of the Wisconsin senatorial primary is quite 
ominous. The McCormick-Taft-MacArthur forces scored heavily. 
They will be emboldened now and undoubtedly may exert 
greater influence on the national GOP campaign, as well as 
among the McCarran-Dixiecrat Democrats. 
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There may be a number of special local and state factors which 
enabled tlie GOP machine and newspapers, plus the Ameiican 
Legion and VFW and Catholic hierarchy, to muster the sizeable 
McCarthy vote they did. But it seems to me that the main reasons 
for I'uesday’s vote are to be found in the division that existed 
in the broad and diverse anti-McCarthy opposition. Ihis op¬ 
position, wJiith if united would be a winning majority, did not 
de\elop a counter-ollensive on tlie decisive issues of peace, democ¬ 
racy, and economic security. It did not forthrightly expose the 
Big lae of McCarthyism, and plays into McCarthy’s hands by 
attempting to piove tliat his })artisan opponents are “belter” 
anti-Communists titan tlie master himself (as not a few may well 
claim). McCarthy and his backers, by unbridled demagogy, suc¬ 
ceeded in capitalizing heavily on the strong isolationist senti¬ 
ments in Wis(()iisin, including the opjxxsition to and confusion 
about the U.S. inlcrxention in Korea and the jn'otracted stalling 
on truce negotiations. 

It is not impossible to dc'feat McCarthy and Company in 
November. But this, of course, will be dillicult. AVhatc\CT the 
Democrats may do (at best, this would be sorely limited), the 
anti-McCarthy forces (labor and progressixe forces in tlie hrst 'i 
place) would now have to come to grips with the central issues | 
and really crusade against McCarthy and McCarthyism. yV re- | 
newed and bolder effort would have to be made to achieve a ^ 
non-partisan common front of all democratic and pio-pcace ^ 
forces—from Left to conservatives, from Progressive to anti- I 
McCarthy Repuldicans, from Communists to Democrats. And | 
the “sliarpest fire” approach becomes increasingly valid and 3 
necessary. (September ii) 

1 rmisliecl reading yesterday a most valuable biography of | 
Victor Hugo by Matthew Josephson. 

It is not accidentrd that the 150th anniversary of Hugo was 
celebrated this year in ail progressive centers of the world. For 
this great novelist and poet was also a great public citizen, an 
inijrassioned protagonist of world peace, national freedom and 
democratic liberties. In his early life he was a Royalist. But in 
his later years he was a Republican. He became a fiery democrat, 
influenced by early socialist thought and humanism. He actively 
identified himself witli the Garibaldi movement in Italy, the 
anti-slavery forces in the USA, Kossuth in Hungary, as well as 
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with the anti-Bonaparlisi, the anti-clerkal and aiiti-monardiial 
trends in France. Jt would be worthwhile to popularize Hugo’s 
speeches in the first international peace Congress in l^uis in 
1849, and at subsequent world peace conferences held years 
later in Switzerland. Of sjiecial interest are the many Open 
Letters and manifestos he issued urging amnesty for Fiench, 
Italian and Polish patriots and lighters for freedom, as well 
as his stirring call for support to John Brown. 

1 trust that your return home, like your trip West, will sei vc 
to help get the movement foi amnesty off the ground and onto 
tlie highways and skyways of a militant, sustained and ever- 
broadening campaign. I’he great political signilicance of the 
movement for amnesty for the jiolitical prisoners is yet to !)e 
gras])ed even l)y progressives and democrats who still honor 
the issue more in the abstract than in the concrete. It is essential 
to drive home the fact to those who are hesitant to petition 
the guilty to free the: innocent that amnesty lot' tlte victims of 
the Smith and McC^airan Acts involves nothing more nor less 
than lilieraling the P>ill of Rights and its staunclitst defenders 
fiom incarceration. Public' mass jnessure needs to be l)rought to 
compel the bipartisan war consjjiratois to release their victims 
who are the advocates cd peace and ptogress. When the 11, the 
14 |California], the lO [New York], el al are returned to lif)erty, 
then, too, democratic libertic's will be restoted to all Americans 
and the cause of peace will be enhanced. (Sejjtcinber / 6 ) 

As you know, after an illness one needs a little time to 
recover one’s “seadegs.” I might add that one seems to need 
a bit of time to limber up the writing hand, too. So l)ear with me. 

A])out yesterday- 1 still fnid it hard to reali/x' that you were 
here again—just a few days after your regular visit. I’m amazed 
that you were able to undertake so much in such a little timeg 
to cut through all the red tape in gelling jjermission to make 
the special emergency visit; settle the youngster back home 
overnight; and then, presto, back to Atlanta to ciieck so thor¬ 
oughly on my well being. 

While 1 earnestly hope the occasion mav net rise again, I 
do want you to know that apait from the great satisfaction in 
being able to see von again. I’m deeply grateful and a|q)reciativT 
of yc3ur tenacity and insistence and continuous efforts to get 
things done on my behalf, no matter what the difficulty. 
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I continue to progress slowly medically. We will have to 
discuss the doctor’s urging surgery soon. (September 50) 


Dear Son: This is just a note to let you know I feel better and 
am getting stronger, and that 1 am thinking of you. You know, 
when one is in prison, one looks forward to freedom, to return¬ 
ing to one’s family and friends, and to pursuing one’s work. 
When one is in a prison hospital, one wants these things even 
more. At the same time, one wants to get well fast so that one 
can return to one's prison cell, to mingle with one's fellow 
prisoners, and be able to take a little walk-even if only in the 
prison yard. Oh, well, in a few" days 1 will be able to do this, 
and more. (October /) 


I just heard a new^sflash on die report of the McCarran Act 
Panel [against the Communist Party]. Just as w^ater seeks its 
own level and of itself never rises above its source, so the Sub¬ 
versive Activities Coiilrol Hoard is the craven creature of the 
pro-fascist McCarran Act. The Hoard functions in the image of 
the Act, and never rises above its foundations which are alien 
to the Constitution and subversive of the Hill of Rights. The 
Board conducts sham hearings and illegal in(|uisitions, and molds 
recommendations in accordance with police-state findings and 
edicts already proscribed in the Hitler-like legislation under 
which it operates. 

I wonder how labor, liberal and minority groups and leaders 
are reacting to the McCarran Hoard’s “findings.” Those who 
may want to sidestep the Hoard’s action on the Communist Party 
under the guise of waiting “to do battle” over a “front organiza¬ 
tion,” would run aw^ay from the central fight now" underway. 
A broad united front movement embracing labor, progressive, 
and many conservative groupings is developing against both 
McCarran Acts. Hut to ensure victory for the democratic rights 
of all Americans, the defense of the inalienable and constitu¬ 
tional rights of the Communists must become an integral part 
of this people’s movement. 

This un-American McCarran Board ruling will be challenged 
in the highest courts of the land. But only concerted mass activity 
of millions of democratic Americans and their organizations 
can render the McCarran Act null and void. (October 20) 
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On your last visit and in your recent letters, you’ve mentioned 
the fact that many, many friends and other well-wishers have 
expressed concern over the state of my health, have been eager 
to help you as well as me, and have sent their warmest regards. 
Needless to say. I’m deeply aj>preciative of this, and would like 
to be able to express personally to each and all of them how 
much this means to me. 

Suffice it to say: just as it’s impossible to imprison ideas, 
principles and j)eople’s movements, faith and aspirations, so, 
too, is it impossible to wall off, stem, or weaken the ties and 
bonds of friendship, sympathy and solidarity that exist and 
grow between the outer world and those incarcerated. 

(October 26) 


No one should minimize the election results of Nov. 4th. It 
is true the election cards were stacked in such a way that Big 
Business couldn’t lose regardless of which party was returned 
to federal office. But there can be no doubt that the extent of 
the GeneraTs vote and the enlargement of the ultra-reactionary 
coalition which dominates the Congress will embolden monopoly 
reaction in the pursuance of both its foreign and domestic poll" 
cies. T he Eiserihower-'raft-Dulles political combination will carry 
forward generally the same l)i})artisan war program and the 
main imperialist policies pursued by the Irumans, Achesons 
and Sparkmans. 

But as the direct and more open political spokesmen for 
the Rockefellers and Du Pouts, the NAM and Chamber of 
Commerce, the GOP winners will do so more zealously and 
bellicosely. They will endeavor to combine an accelerated un- 
foldment of the aggressive and expansionist policies of their 
predecessors in the sphere of international relations with the 
adoption of a “tougher” policy on the home front against labor 
and the Negro people, liberals and New Dealers, as well as 
Communists. The post-election period will be fraught with 
mounting dangers to the j)eople and to the best interests of the 
nation and world peace. Given the present relationship of forces 
within the country, especially because of the weaknesses of the 
key subjective factors, this situation would have developed al¬ 
most to the same extent even if the elections had produced a 
Democratic victory. But in view of the Eisenhower-GOP-Dixie- 
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cTat electoral victory, these clangers are now present in a sharper 
degree, and can become ever more menacing. 

It is vital to aJert and mobilize the labor and people’s move¬ 
ments in unity ol action. Former and piesent divisions, diller- 
ences, prejudices (oiitinue to make this a formidal)le under¬ 
taking. But it is feasible and certain lactors will operate to 
tacililate tlie solution of this great democratic task. Broader 
labor and jjopular iorces and other anti-war and anti-monopoly, 
and non-lascist elements, will become aware (af the common 
dangers, and will be drawn into comeited mass activitv. They 
will mo\e towards a new jxrlitical alignment. Growing numbers 
of the electorate, irresjrective of j^ariy affiliation or how they 
voted, will come to realize that a change in the “state of the 
Union” can only be realized through the collective elloits and 
mass action of millions of “little” peojde designed to curb and 
defeat the monopolies. (November 6 ) 


While the bulk of organized labor voted Democratic on Ncjv. 
4th, in most of the larger industrial centers its vote was relatively, 
and in some instances absolutely, less than in 19)8 or 194]. I’his 
was clearly so in New \’ork, Chicago, and Cleveland. 

Mhe general factors which influenced a majority of the elec¬ 
torate to vote for Kiseuhower also alfected falror’s ranks, although 
not everywhere to the same extetrt as with the rest of the popu¬ 
lation. Some of these factors were: the enormous frrestige of 
Ike as arr anti-Axis hero, the peac:e demagogy of the GOP which 
exploited the mass dissatisfaction and resentment directed 
against the d>uman Administration for the unjust and un¬ 
popular war in Korea, tire military draft, the astronomical rise 
iir armameirts, taxes and cost of living. 

The merst decisixe reason why orgaTri/ed labor did not “de¬ 
liver” its maximum \ote, and why it played such a relatively 
ineffectual role is that, with few exceptions, lafror’s top offrcial- 
cloirr trot oirly enclorsecl the DemocTatic Party without criticism 
or reservations, but is also supporting the bipartisan war ])i'cjgrain 
of the trusts and the airti-Communist drive of McCarthy and the 
GOP-~as well as of the Truman Administration and the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. Because of this, organized labor did not, and could 
not, |)lay an independent role, nc^r pursue a righting election 
policy, nor mobilize even a fraction of the full strength of their 
organizations, membersliips, or natural allies. Therefore labor 
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did not, and could not, wage an influential election struggle 
for their “bread and butter' program. It did not influence the 
Democratic candidates or program or campaign, nor even 
launch a powerful counter-attack and rout the McCarthys, 
Jenners and Brickers. 

It is well known that the Left in the trade unions did not 
have a broad enough mass base nor the political strength to 
alter the relationship of forces and the main course of events 
during the election campaign. Moreover, tlie advanced po- 
litical role and mobilizing influence of the Left around its con¬ 
structive election program, both in the unions and among the 
progressive forces generally, was limited, and in many rcsj)ects 
narrow. This was due not only to the severe repressions and 
heavy attacks against the Left and the resultant weakening of 
its organized positions, united front ties and relationships. But 
also some sections of the Left and the progressives were strongly 
affected by sectarian influences, especially in matters of tactics, 
as well as by moods of pessimism and passivity. (November p) 

Organi/ed labor, to a large degree, has relatively few illu¬ 
sions legarding Eisenhower, the new Administration, and the 
8 ^^rd Congress-certainly far less than most other sections of the 
population. The role and activities of important sections of 
the labor movement will begin to undergo a change now as 
comj^ared with the pre-election })eriod, despite the Meanys and 
Duhinskys, the Reuthers and McDonalds. 

In coping with the major issues of the post-election period, 
labor will rely increasingly on its own strength and activity 
and on that of its allies. Notwithstanding the reactioTiary class 
collaborationist role of most of the top officialdom, organized 
labor will manifest greater resistance to the get-tougher-with- 
labor ])olicy of the corporate intei'ests and their new Adminis¬ 
tration and Congress. Wider sections of labor’s rank and file 
and lower officials will move towards increased unity of action 
and political activity, and growing numbers of workers will 
become class conscious. The workers are in a mood to fight 
in defense of their economic interests, their unions, and demo¬ 
cratic rights. This was demonstrated in the recent coal, steel, 
aircraft, and Westinghouse strikes. As the realities of the new 
Administration’s foreign policy become clearer and the criminal 
atomic war race and the militarization of the country is ac- 
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celerated, wider sections of labor will be drawn in diverse ways 
into more effective united front activity for peace and defense 
of the Bill of Rights. 

In this situation, the class struggle, despite its unevenness, 
will develop more rapidly and extensively. The struggle between 
the war instigators, the most bellicose monopolies, and all 
democratic peace forces will become sharper. The rank and file 
of labor and also some of the trade union leadership will be 
compelled to adopt a more militant and indej>endent policy in 
pure self-defense, and to seek mutual solidarity and unity of 
action with other democratic forces. Obviously, the Left and 
other progressives will have to understand this trend. They 
need to re-examine and develop all tactics and united front 
approaches and relationships in such a way as to encourage 
and facilitate this development which is vital to labor's interest 
and for helping to bring about a democratic anti-war coalition 
and a new and favorable political alignment. (November 12) 


I find your references to and comments on the historic ar¬ 
ticle on political economy \Economic Problems of Socialism in 
the USSR, by Joseph Stalin] most valuable. In fact, these are 
an important supplement to the ]>age of excerpts that was pub¬ 
lished in the New York Times and which I made a special point 
of re-reading on Nov. 7th. 

Also your observations on the elections and all data relating 
to Nov. 4th and post-election problems are very interesting. 
As for a “makes-no-difference-who-won" concept of the election 
results, this is an unfortunate way to place a number of otherwise 
sound conclusions. Undoubtedly, those who have this con¬ 
cept wish to emphasize, and correctly, that both major parties 
are parties of Big Business. Therefore no matter which is the 
governing party, the Administration thus elected would carry 
forward Wall Street’s imperialist policies and its aggressive war- 
making program for which both parties share responsibility. All 
this is true and should be driven home. The “loyal opposition” 
should not be allowed to capitalize on the disillusionment of tens 
of millions with the new Administration and the GOP, nor to 
maneuver in such a way as to retard the trend towards a new, 
a democratic, an anti-war and an anti-monopoly political re¬ 
alignment. 

But the regrettable thing is that these truisms when couched 
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in “inakes-no-diflerence’' formulas tend to over-simplify mat¬ 
ters. In fact, they obscure or gloss over a number of vital sup¬ 
plementary tpiestions which are essential to consider in order 
to hammer out effective tactics to implement the above truths. 
For instance, plac ing the outcome of the elections in such a 
I doctrinaire way as “it-makes-no-differcnce" tends to minimize 
I the increased dangers flowing from the electi()n results and con- 
I fronting the peoj)le and the cause of world peace in the post- 
I election period ahead. It is a sectarian approach. It is not the 
I way to reach the ear and mind and to mol)ili7e cjuickly tlie tens 
I of millions who are o])posed to the General Motors-GOP-Dixic- 
J crat Administration and Congress. It passes over, or does not 
I take into account, the rivalries and dillerences and contradic- 
tions within the ranks of the bourgeoisie and their major par- 
>1 tics, including certain differences of emphasis, tcm])0, and metli- 
I ods to be used in pursuing iheir common imperialist objectives 
I and monopoly’s bipartisan war })rogram. {November jy) 


'Foday was cold and fair, real I'hanksgiving weather. Felt 
I* strongly in the mood for meandering in the country, say in up- 
I per Connecticut or along the Hudson River Valley. But I 
I settled for the next f)Ossiblc tiling, and walked in the yard. 
I But this was a poor substitute. And Fm still restless and my 
tS thoughts are any place but here—and it wouldn’t take you 
I three guesses to know just where. 

I The P'arrner-Labor Party resolution adojHcd l)y the Ford 
I Council of UAW is a positive symptom, but far from a trend. 
I It is a promising development. But the process U)^vards indepen- 

1 ^ dent political action and a new political realignment, which 
is bound to grow in this post-election period, will develoj) un¬ 
evenly. It will proceed along diverse jiaths and will assume a 
^ variety of forms initially. It will be subject to strong reform- 
I ist, as well as to certain progressive, influences. But regardless 
I of the many divergent view’^points regarding labor’s role in the 

\ 1954 and '56 elections, many AFL, CIO, and indej)endent un- 

I ions, as well as many mass organizations of the Negro people 

I and some of the farm organizations, will now engage in more 

[ independent activities such as in national, state, and local po¬ 
litical-legislative assemblies and conferences, joint co-ordinating 
committees and mass people’s lobbies. They will embark on 
extensive parallel and united front mass campaigns centered 
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around specific issues (such as: to defeat anti-labor legislation, | 
to win wage increases and higher farm parity payments, to re- ; 
peal the McCarran, Taft-Hartley, and Smith Acts, to enact FEPC j 
and anti-])oll tax and anti-lynching laws, to reduce taxes and j 
armaments, etc.), llierc will be, too, a marked upsurge of mass 
economic struggles and an expansion of popular peace ac- ; 
tivity. 

Fhe politically advanced labor forces no doubt will help ' 
promote far-going discussions on the need to effectuate a new 
and more favorable political alignment capable of cjiiarantin- - 
ing the atomaniacs and curbing the powers of trustified 
finance industry. Serious attention will be given, no doubt, to 
the struggles and realignments in, around, and outside the 
Dcmodatic Party, and efforts extended to encourage the pro- ; 
peace and pro-laljor groupings therein to develop in a progres- i 
sive direction. The advanced labor forces will undoubtedly ! 
concentrate on helping to organize the widest mass activity of the i' 
people and their established organizations in common struggle : 
for specific, immediate issues facing the people. ; 

(Nox'ernber 2^) J 

Dear Son: 

To The Young Chip (For December 7th) 

Your birthday is here again, my son, 

And rd like to join yon ere Dec. yth is done. 

But here, perforce, i?i Atlanta arn I 
Marking time, yet thinking, ivhile I ivail for time to fly. 

While prison walls keep me physically away, 

'My thoughts will be with you on this memorable day. 

And, ril be there at your birthday celebration 
Which—big or small—will be the grandest in the nation. 

After our friends haue come and gone 
You'll take your guitar and sing Mommy and me a song. 

And we'll joke and gab and tell each other what is new 
Listening, laughing, till the hours are few. 

Then we'll have a man-to-man talk before you go off to bed 
And we'll speak deep from the heart, as well as the head. 
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As zve com^erse and night gives way to day 
This, my son, is zvhat you'll hear me say— 

J miss you ztery much and love you ever more 
Because you are just you and zvhat yozi are for. 

I'm interested, in all you say and do and try to achieve 
And am doubly proud because you stand foiirsquare for zvhat 
you beliez'e. 

While you know first-hand hardships, trials, and strife 
You are alzoays full of hope and zest and life. 

While you'-ve had more than your shore of scparation and sorrow 
You are brave and knozv belter days zvill come on the morrow. 

While the future belongs to us, we shall not passively zoait 
For zoe are master pilots, not helpless pazvns of fate; 

And no matter hozv seziere the test or the storm 
We'll fight on—till that future is born. 

So, rny son, zvherever zve may be, together or apart, 

We shall keep our faith and be staunch of heart. 

For zve are ?rien of principle and, courage, zve blocks and we 
chips, 

And come what rnay—ive'll help bring safely into port our 
ozvn, the people's ship. 

Hiis is all for now, Bii; p'cMow, cxccjjt to add that on this 
Thanksgiving Tm really thankful tliat J have such a wonderful 
son and tliat he has such a courageous and lovable Mother. 
Hapjjy birthday, my beloved Chip. (November 27) 


Except for a few evergreen pines, the trees around this 
macabre sanctuary are victims of winter’s dictates and have been 
divested of their foliage. They now stand shorn and bare, yet 
dignified, proud and sturdy. When the wind blows in savage 
gusts, as is its wont these days, they bow only slightly, re¬ 
fusing to bend or break. And on a cold wintry day such as this 
their appearance seems to take on special meaning. 

Against the background of snowclad clouds, they form im¬ 
pressive silhouettes, statues to the past and that wdiich has gone 
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before. But in silent splendor their outstretched limbs also seem 
to point to that which lies ahead and to new hope. 

It was with these thoughts I passed this meaningful day, 
reflecting on the years gone by, weighing the present, looking 
into the future—ail intimately inter-woven with thoughts of 
us and this day, one of many of our special days. 

{November 50) 


J have just read in the N. Y. Times of November 28th of 
Bob Minor’s death. His passing comes as a shock. It is a 
great loss. 

Bol) was a warm-hearted champion of progressive humanity, 
an ardent Communist. He had indomitable couraue, a confi- 
dent fighting spirit, and many attributes of greatness that per¬ 
meated his life-long activity as a crusading labor defender and 
ComTuunist leader, as a gifted and militant artist and writer, 
agitator and campaigner. While “Figluing Bob” will be remem¬ 
bered for a host of valiant struggles and creative efforts, per¬ 
haps he will be revered above all else for his j)rofouiul love 
of people, his abiding faith in the working class, and his unshake- 
able devotion to the Communist Party, to the cause of peace 
and socialism. 

There is infinitely more J’cl like to say, but this is not pos¬ 
sible now. All I can add is that 1 wa'sh you would extend to Lydia 
my heartfelt sympathy and aflection, and let her know, too, 
that Bob’s sterling qualities and the strong bonds of comrade¬ 
ship that existed between us as friends and co-workers will en¬ 
dure forever in my heart and thoughts as a cherished memory 
and a constant source of great inspiration and strength. 

[December 2) 

Today I came across two small-town papers from Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Massachusetts. Was highly pleased to note two news 
items about the round-robin letter recently sent to the President 
proposing amnesty for the victims of the Smith Act. Both stories 
were devoid of Red-baiting and quoted some pertinent excerpts 
from the letter, including a passage from Justice Black’s opinion 
and also the statement by the co-signers that they favored amnesty 
because this would serve the best interests of our country and 
people. 

It is significant that the official metropolitan press blackout 
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of this important action is being lifted in some parts of the 
nation. It is indicative of the widespread interest in the issues 
involved and the concern with which millions of common folk 
view all developments connected with protecting the Bill of 
Rights. Let us hope that the courageous and patriotic act of 
the 300 defenders of democracy wlio braved the storm to petition 
for amnesty will be popularized and widely emulated, and that 
it will soon develop into a movement so vocal and influential 
I that the new Administration will have to heed it. And this ho|X‘ 
shall vet be realized, foi as tlie Amnestv Letter aflirms, there 
I are plenty of Americans, Ironi all walks of life, who are whiling 
I to stand up and be counted and to act together, in one way or 
4 another, to safeguard the First Amendment and to crusade for 
I democratic liberties. 

I lire indictment of Ow^en Lattimore is another ominous 
I signal. It should make crystal clear- to all who have eyes to sec 
I that tire targets of the McCarthys and McCarrans are not merely 
I Communists and Left-wingers, but also, and vet y much so, every 
I brand and shade of democrat and liberal, from ADAcrs and 
I New Dealers to CN’ei'y adherent of the progressive features of 
I Roosevelt’s jrolicies, (especially those symboli/ed by the agree- 
I incnts of Yalta and Tc^heran). "Fhe Lattimore case alTects each 
I and all whio cherish democracy and peac^e, irresjjcctive of yrolitical 
I affiliation and differing view^points. And the grave challenge it 
f presents calls for the broadest aird most resolute unity of action 
I of ail advocates of peace and civil liberties. Not least of all, 

I it requires militant mass activity to nullify and rejreal those 
devilish, pro-fascist dragnets—the McCarran and Smith Acts. 

I (December ly) 


Lm hopeful tirat I may be released from tire hospital to¬ 
morrow, but I’ve got my fingers crossed. Doctors Janney and 
Poor strongly recommend surgery early in January. Lll come 
to a decision and set a date for this as soon as I hear from you. 

I got the note you scribbled enroute back to New^ York from 
here. As for discussing our family problems and troubles, this 
you should always do, and don’t worry about “upsetting” me. 
Lm deeply concerned about every thing, big and small, favorable 
or otherwise, that affects us. I think and feel a great deal about 
all questions, not least of all about unsolved difficulties, trials 
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and tribulations. It is more than frustrating not to be able to in- 
tervene directly and help resolve them. But one can face facts 
and sometimes even contribute a little to working things out, > 
even though confined and restricted as one is here. This is my 
desire, so worry thee not. {December 21) 

Today was quite a day. The morning started off inaus- i 
piciously enough. Most of the news in the early newspapers was 
far from pleasant, particularly on the inglorious closing session 
of the UN General Assembly. Then, too, my hope to be released 
from the hospital was doomed, at least for another day or two. 
All in all, it a])peared that this would be a dismal “blue” 
Monday. 

Then along towards noon, the atmosphere began to change. 

A very special Christmas package arrived filled with delicious 
sweets. I really appreciate your selection of candies which hit 
the sjjot and will be shared with many others. But, of course, 

I treasure most the Kid’s lovely hand-drawn greeting card and 
the fine touches of Peg O’Mine’s boundless affection so evident 
throughout the package. 

But this was only the Ijegitining. Later in the day I re- : 
ceived your letters of Dec. 17th and 18th. Your description of : 
the Families Committee'*' Xmas appeal, your own holiday sched¬ 
ule, and the youngster’s role in the school play as one of the 
Maccabee Brothers—all warmed the cockles of my heart. While ; 
all these stimulate a thousand thoughts and accentuate my 
yearning to be home with you, they also make things a bit easier, ■ 
bring me great happiness, and make me, once again, so very proud : 
of you both. 

I was gratified to learn that a growing number of clergymen 
are adding their voices to the appeal for amnesty. This is very , 
promising. Let us hope the labor movement will not con- • 
tinue to lag behind much longer and will soon make their in Hu 
cnce felt for amnesty to the victims of political persecution, for | 
democratic liberties and for peace. This can happen, too. S 

{December 22) 

If I had written last night the chances are that I might have 
written a different kind of letter. For Xmas Eve found me 

• Families of the Smith Act victims which service the Smith Act political 
prisoners. 
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reminiscing about other times, places, and things. At one point, 
1 almost imagined I was home helping the Kid and you decorate 
our abode and planning the Xmas brunch for the get-together 
of our close friends. 

However, tliis is another day and the mood has changed. 
Suffice it to say that Xmas behind j)rison walls does not improve 
with time or re])etition, especially when one’s third prison Xmas 
coincides, too, with the third Xjiias of war in Korea. 

Nevertheless, this morning, while listening to tlie () A.\t. 
broadcast, i heard the jrrcnnising “Christmas” message. 1 refer, 
of course, to Stalin’s statement on peaceful coexistence made 
in rejjly to cjuestions submitted by [{ohn] Reston of the New 
York Times. This new initiative for world j)eace will be greeted 
enthusiastically among the ])eoples ever)\vherc. Surely the ad¬ 
vocates of peace in our country wall l)e stimulated to multiply 
their dforts in su])])ort of Soviet-Ameii( an friendshi]) in general, 
and in behalf of early negotiations of ilie live great powers lor 
ending tJie war in Korea, easing world tensions, and com hiding 
a pact of j,)eace. 

Your additional news a])oui the contents of the ArniKsty 
Letters to the President and who’s who among the signers points 
uj) the many potentialities, as avcH as indicates that it is possil)le 
that our next Xmas, and t’hai of manv otheis, may be hapj^iei 
and leally merry. And that is my fei vent New ^ ( at’s wash lor 
you, for us, for all. (December 25) 



1953 


The New Year is fraught not only with many dangers and 
difliculties, but holds forth also many opportunities and promises. 
But a new concerted effen t of tlie peoples, especially our own, is 
needed to utilize these cjpportunities. This is particularly true 
now in resjject to mankind’s (|uest for peace. 

A striking aspect c^f this revolves around the significance 
of Stalin’s lecent interview. Obviously, Stalin’s reiteration of 
the USSR’s unshakal)le policy for j)eace and his }>roffer to confer 
with Eisenhower to seek an end to the Korean war and a reduc¬ 
tion (jf world tensions has enhanced the cause of j)('ac:e. This 
has alforcled a ntnv oj:)]K)rtunity lor the jjeoples to intervene and 
to register their desire and influence for a conference of the 
leaders of tlie great powers, for compelling a peaceful solution 
of all disputes endangering world peace. 

There can be no douirt tliat through struggle, tlirough clarity 
of purpose and unity of action in defense of their interests, the 
people's can make 1953 a better and happier, a more peaceful 
year for much of mankind, including our nation and our people. 

(January /) 


Concerning your three letters of the 29th which refer to 
some election analyses: most of the conclusions set forth con¬ 
stitute a valuable conti ibution. Flowever, I should think at¬ 
tention needs to be given to a more accurate estimation of the 
differences, currents, and groupings within the capitalist class. 
A fuller evaluation is needed of the main post-election trends 
within the labor movement and the prospects for developing 
labor’s unity of action, its political and organizing initiative 
and leadership in the coming economic and political struggles. 

Emphasis is needed on the new opportunities for crystallizing 
the broadest democratic coalition for peace and civil liberties 
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under working class leadership. Such a mass movement could 
and would have to embrace and grow out of multij)le alliances, 
agreements and mass activities on local, state, and national 
levels. These would center around one or several key issues to 
I promote peace, democracy, and economic security. They would 
I have to be based on the trade unions and other mass orgaiiiza- 
I lions of the people, especially of the Negro people. But they 
I would also include other individuals and groujjs who, for a time 
I and for part of the way, are prepared to defend the Bill of Rights 
j and to support measures to advance [)eace. 

I Much further clarification is needed to overcome the errone- 
I oils concept that the mistakes and weaknesses of the Left- 
I progressive forces in the 1952 elections were primarily the result 
I of mistakes committed back in 1918 and allegedly adhered to 
I rigidly during tlie ensuing years. 'I he tactical eirors made in the 
I recent period by the Left and other progressives in ajiplying 
I the united front tactic undoubtedly ha\e not one, but many, 
I roots in the past. But some of these have a more recent history 
I too, and a significant one. They were not inevitable nor were 
I they merely heritages of the ]>ast. d'hey are the products of a 
I specific situation and of the judgments that jirevailed around 
I 1952. These, in conjunction with the unfolding favorable op- 
1 portunities as well as a sober evaluation of existing ofijectivc 
I difficulties, should be more fully studied and the lessons drawn. 
I (January 5) 


f As was to be expected, the monopoly jness is certainly keep 
I ing an iron lid on all news regarding positive reactions to Stalin’s 
S interview and his proposal for a meeting with Eisenhower. The 
I very positive stand taken by Evatt, ex-Foreign Minister of Aus- 
j tralia, on this was generally ignored in the press, too. Even 
I the remarks of Lewis Douglas, just resigned as Ambassador to 
I London, favoring, in a fashion, a Stalin-Eisenhower conference 
[Was butchered in the Nexo York Times. 

I This conspiracy of silence is accompanied by a gigantic 
i propaganda offensive to minimize and distort the significance of 
I Stalin’s statement and to continue to obstruct peaceful negotia- 
I tions between the USA, USSR, and the other great powers. An 
I avalanche of public expressions voicing the peace desires of 
I millions of common folk is decisive. (January 75) 
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Dear Son: I see from your letter that you are continuing to 
study animal life in Alrica. As you well know, there is much more 
to y\rri(a than lions, ihinoceroses and giraffes. Just as tliere is 
much more to America than bears, buffalo and deer. While 
the stiuly of animal liie is interesting, one should study especial¬ 
ly the lile, history, aiul develo|.>ment of peoples and nations. 

Africa is no longei a continent in slumt)er, a subdued source 
of slave labor, oi of mu becked gold, diamond, coppei and rub¬ 
ber e\{)loitation, or of safaris-the white men's })leasure and 
himling exjjedilions. From South Africa to Kenya to 1 unisia 
the native people's, black and brown, aie waging a great, though 
unc'ven, struggle* for national freedom, human rights, and liberty. 
The j)eojjles of Africa are on tfie march, supj)ortcd by all of 
progressive' hunianitv. I hope, J>ig Fcllcjvv, that your school 
studies of Africa will include this—and more. {January /y) 


Dkar Son: 1 notice you aie continuing to gallo]) through one 
book after another. Atn plea.sed you liked The Adinnilures of 
Robin Jlood. This was one of my early lavorites, too. 1 recently 
read 77 /r Old Man and Hic Sva by |Ernt'st] flemingway. ddiis 
is wtirtem for young and old alike. I think you might enjoy it. 
Also i just linished a fine and informative book l)y Philip Fonct 
called History of the 11 .S. Ijibov Morcnient. Most evther histories 
of our countrv ignore or distort tire gteat role of the labor move¬ 
ment, past and presc'iit. 

Flowever, the oigaiiizations and best leaders of the American 
wot king class exercised a vital role in the life of cjitr nation. 
Not only were thev decisive in raising the peoplc'^s standaicl of 
living, abolishing the to, i e, and i.phour working day and much 
child labor, securing ])n!>lic schools, but also in winning the 
War of IndejKndence in 177b, the Civil War to al)olish slavery 
in iSfiidir,, and tlie anti fascist war which ended in 19J5. 

Lal)or has many other great achievements, such as in the 
struggle for the Kill of Rights, for ecpial rights for the NegtX) 
]H'(9)le, as well as lot women and youth, fear democracy, against 
fascism, for peace and against imperialist war. Lalxar also has 
many failures to record and has many shortcomings today. How¬ 
ever, .Vmc'rican labor as the mcast progressive and revcalutionary 
class in modern society is destined to lead caur people forward. 
All this you will study and learn. 

Meanwhile, JK'g Fellow, you will find it valuable to include 
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I in your leading, now and later, true stories and novels and noin 
I fiction works dealing with the full history of our country and 
" pcojde, and of other nations and people too. {January 22) 


Today 1 received the Nexo York Times ol last Wednesday and 
T hursday, d’he (ornier carried an item on the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Baltimore [Smith Y\ct] case. The latter fiad a 
immlier of stories on the verdict in the New York [Smith Act] 
trial. Both, of (ourse, are cut from the same cloth. T hey are 
furtlier diijis in the Bill of Rights and parr of the mounting toll 
which tlie juggernaut of Mammon and Mars is exacting, lliis 
will continue unless the struggle for demociatic liherties is 
l)roadened and is de\eloj)ed as an organi{ pail oi an elietlixe 
mass nio\c:ment loi pesue. 

1 owards this end, it is to !;<: hoped that ilu/ reieut jicuitions 
ol the eSo, the the i r,o, loj amiK‘sty diKated to the hisen- 

Iiower Administration are hiittressed with mass snp])ort, and 
that llie popular seninnent ior an armistice iu Korea and for 
a Stalin-lsiseuliower conletema' is (ultivatcai. This (an he done, 
if the jirogressix'c and achanced forces disjiiay more initiatixe in 
applying the tactics ol the united front and in mohili/ing a 
wide democratic, anti-xvai coalition. 

Just a reminder to ordei for me these hooks: Spartarus hy 
Hoxvarcl Fast and Atnericau Politics liy Oclegard & Helms; also 
a memo to renew the suh to the U.S. A’ews R: Ij'or/c 7 JieporL I’m 
still hoping to obtain j.HUinission to ordc'r: Karl Marx hy FranA 
Mehring; Bill Hayxvcjod’s Aulohiograjihv: Son oj the People hy 
Maurice d^horez; Soviet Philosophy hy John Somerville: Land 
in Bloom hy Sa])()nox', and Sorialism and Aynericnn Lije puh- 
lished hy Princeton Unixersity. 1 xvish you’d send me some* sug 
gestious on fairly recent hooks on pluIosoj)hy and political econ¬ 
omy, anything yc:)u rliink 1 might l)e inteiested in. {January 25) 

I didn’t get any lettcas this exerting, hut 1 did receive some 
mail. And herw! "I here was a memo inform ing me that a x\ ar¬ 
rant has heen lodged against me in favoj of the IhS. Marshal 
for the Disttict Court of the Southern Distiict ol Nexv York 
charging me with “heing a memlter of the Communist Party 
knowing the same to advocate the oxerthrow of the goxernment 
of the FhS.” There was another notice to tlie cllec t that my prison 
record is being corrected tea include the six months c:c:>ntempt 
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of court sentence iTn{)osed by [Judge] Medina. Then there was 
a memo from the warden that a request for books which Fd 
submitted several months ago had been denied. The mail bag| 
may have been light, but it certainly was loadedi 

The really important missive, or perhaps I should say mis 
sile, is the one regarding the N. Y. detainer. While on its face 
it does not appear to signify that prosecution is imminent, the 
warrant does denote a serious threat. This is directed not merely 
at any particular individual. It is designed primarily to intimi 
date all other militant proponents of peace, democracy and so 
cial progress. 

I’he infamous indictment upon which this warrant is issued 
can yet be (|Hashed. But for this, mass action, not legal action, | 
is the requisite. The average American, especially the worker, can 
grasp tlie stake he has here if he or she is given the plain facts 
of political life. For this Smith Act indictment and the section 
of the statute under wdiich it is brought aims to abrogate the 
First Amendment. It threatens to ])roscril)e the right of voluntary 
association, and not only of Communists; to set up the govern¬ 
ment as a Grand Incjuisition to pass judgment on what peo[)le’s I 
organizations are “approved,’' and what groups or societies | 
Americans may or may not join. This indictment, in effect, 
threatens criminal action against all persons “being members” 
of any organization subscribing to the “Communistic” principles 
of the Declaration of independence. (January 2y) 

One of the nicest things about today is the fact that it marks 
the beginning of a new month. Time docs go on, although much 
too slowly here. 

Tdie Executive order lifting the “neutralization role” of the 
Seventh Fleet is an ominous development. It constitutes an act 
of further aggression and an extension of American military in¬ 
tervention against China and all the peoples of Asia. Already 
the press rej>orts that public opinion and some Congressional 
leaders, like Senator Morse and a few Democrats, have niisgiv< 
ings about this sinister move. It is interesting to note that most 
of the new^spapers wdiich approve the “de-neutralization” of the 
Sever]th Fleet find it necessai7 to try to convince their readers 
that this action does not entail “further American military in¬ 
volvement in the Far East.” This assurance, of course, is unadul- 
leratecl demagogy and deceit. But the fact that Washington and 
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j the monopoly press are compelled to mask their war moves um 
derscores the truth that a majority (not all, unfortunately) of 
the American people are deadset against a “bigger Korea/' 

A great disparity exists between the aims of the monopoly 
tycoons and war instigators and their ability to realize these 
objectives. This gap will widen, especially now as the inter and 
the internal contradictions of imperialism are sharpening, while 
the strength and influence of the anti-im])erialist camp grows. 
But from this correct conclusion no one should minimize the 
grave dangers inherent in all of the Administration's aggressive 
policies and actions. All these measures threaten to spread the 
wars now raging in Asia, and are engineered so as to place new 
obstacles in the way of achieving live ]K)wer negotiations to ef¬ 
fect a j)eaceful settlement of the Korea war and other interna¬ 
tional cjucstions. 

There is no question but that tlie Chinese Ih‘oj)lc's Republic 
artd its great allies will be more than e(|ual to whatever de¬ 
velops, whether around the Seventh Fleet or other aggressive 
moves of tlie U.S. The big question is: will the American 
|)eople begin to discharge their respionsibilities and Sjaeedily 
strengtlien the struggle lor })eace, and make this register quickly. 

While grasping lite new war moves and dangers, organized 
labor and all democratic forces cannot fall victim to the belief 
tliat World War III is “just around the corner," or that “war 
is inevitable." The “new" war })olicy of the Administration and 
the giant trusts can be challenged and deftaUed. It is possible 
for the peoples to compel Messrs. Dulles, Eisenliower, Wilson, 
Aldi ich, Byrnes, et al to do much more than “pull in their horns 
slightly." 

Incidentally, related to all this, I don't share the views of 
some that resolutions, statements, oj)en letters, on these fateful 
questions are of little consequence or eflect. if resolutions 1>€- 
come an end in themselves, a substitute for mass action, then 
they become obstacles to people’s mobilization for peace. But, 
at present, there is no danger of an over abundance of jxxice 
statements, letters, petitions. Who could deny the political effect 
today if the CIO, AFL, NAACP, and similar organizations were 
to adopt resolutions at this moment opposing forthrightly the 
Dulles-MacArthur-Eisenhower moves regarding Korea, China, 
and calling for peaceful negotiations to end the hot war in Ko¬ 
rea and the “cold war" elsewhere? If this were to take place, 
f manv. many moic w'orkrrs and people and oigani/ation.s woulil 
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not hesitate to (on\ert such expressions into [)Ositive political 
mass activity. Co^en timely leadership and suitable lorms of 
cx])i'essicjn lor activity and a cornxt united front apjnoacli 
around one or another of the peace issues at stake, tliey will do 
this in e\er larger numbers. (February j) 


In answer to your queries regarding- books: since coming to 
yVtlanta, and as of fanuary 21, twenty-four books were rc(|uested; 
of these eleven were not approved. More would have been le 
({nested l)ut since there was usually a two to four months delay 
in having recjuested book lists acted upon, this became imjjos 
siblc. ry])ical liooks that have been a})]n()ved include; Fear 0/ 
Freedom by Biddle; Ajuerican Political Parties by Binkley; Theo 
dare Dreiser by Mathieson. Amongst tlujse books recjuested but 
denied arc: Selected- IVor/is l)y Karl Marx; Selected Pliilosol)hic(d 
ircu'/cs l)y Belinsky; Outline Political History of the Americas 
by \Vm. Z. Foster; Socialism and American Life by Egbert R: 
Persons. Jhiblications desired and not allowed include: Daily 
]Vorke)y Political Affairs, Current Digest of the Soxuet Press. 

(February 3) 


Hi, Bic; *Fi:llow! I understand from you-know-whcjm that you 
and ycuir fellow musicians made (juite a hit when you j)Ci lormed 
recently at school. In view cd this, and since you’re the Keeper 
of the Riddles, may I ask: since the' Old Block can’t carry a 
tunc, liow come the Young (lhi]> can {day a guitar and croon? 

Peihaps you have heard that the Congressional witchhunters 
are htuncliing a new incjuisition in the schools and colleges. 
r'lie\ allege that in e\c‘ry little red sclujolhouse there is more' 
than one little “Red,” and that even the textbooks are rc(a)cl 
And as for the uni\er sities, that more than their (inanees are 
deep in red. Ihit all joking aside. When the McCarthvs and 
jenneis, the McCairails and Veldes monkey with the educational 
system, that is a dangerous kind of monkey business. And this 
brings to mind the following: 

Many centuries ago the Ja[ianesc rulers set aside one day of 
the ancient Japanese calendar as Monkey Day. 7 his was repie 
sented liy what has become known as the “three wise monkeys”; 
There were depicted as three monkeys joined together like 
Siamese triplets. One has his hands covering his eyes. Another 
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I has his hands over his mouth. The third has his hands held over 
; his ears. 'J hcse nioiikeys were supposed to symbolize three Bud- 
; dhist (or Shinto) virtues: “sec no evil,” “speak no evil/' “hear 
' no evil.'’ 

: There was a bad as well as a i;ood side to this symbol. The 

|a})anese rulers, of (ourse, eoiuerned themselves only with the 
; bad. 1 hey cultivated the idea that the Japanese emperor was 
divine, sacred, d’hey taught ihat the ])eople must not speak or 
write or do anythino ai^ainst ihe Mikado, the w.arlords, the laiuh 
lords, the lords of wealth. J’oo rn.any peo])le belie\'ed this. Others 
were silenced, friglitened or \ i( timi/t d by the infamous }apanese 
“(laniL'erous thought” laws and j)ersecutions. So e\'il da\'s and 
eventually disaster befell the }ap:incse nation. 

MV>da^ in our country, McCarthy and the otlier fascist and 
war-minded num of Ibg Business are also trying to make ser\ile 
conformists out of our p(‘0[)le. They realize that if the men of 
tvealili arc to be able to make the |)resent generation goose siej) 
into atomic cannonfodder, tlmy need a system of “dangerous 
thougltts” control tvhich would ])roduce human robots dedicated 
to the interests of Wail Street, not Main Stre^et, of (uujeial Mo¬ 
tors, not tlie general wcllaK*. So they enginee r witdihunts, black¬ 
lists and jailings, and would establish as the unwritten law of 
the land: “It is evil to see, sj)eak, [uint or hear llie trutli.” lUit 
if the American j)eo})le exercise their inaliena])ie lights of free¬ 
dom of sjieech, press and assembly, and if. without losing much 
irioie time, they unitedly act to make our countiy tndy the land 
of the free and the home erf the bia\e—the worst need not hap¬ 
pen here. (February j 6 ) 


In his first presiclenti.al (aress conference, Eisenhower, like 
Dulles, made a gesture of pulling in the .Administration’s horns 
a bit on tlie ejuestion of a naval bloc kade of China. But, in spite 
of this, there has not been even the slightest change of Adminis¬ 
tration ])Qlicy in respext to its aggressive course in the Far East 
or Europe. However, already it has had to reckon with world 
public opinion on this matter, as well as with the olficial jrosi- 
tion of London, Paris and New Delhi. J he Administration now 
finds it necessary to maneuver a bit and use some soft-soap and 
more double talk, and intersjierse this with its get tougher war 
program and pushing alu^ad with its blustering and provocative 
I moves. There is a lot to be learned from all this, and much to 
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be utilized by the peace forces within our country. 

The current economic situation warrants attention. The 
decline in farm prices and the spreading scissors between what I 
the farmer buys and his income is going to continue to worsen j 
during the period ahead. The progressive forces can not remain 
aloof from this front, no matter how the issue is joined—whether 
around farm parity payments, etc. And now with price, wage 
and most rent controls officially gone, the wage movement is 
shajring up in a big way and with gigantic progressive pos¬ 
sibilities. Even the inadequate AFL position on wage increases 
has positive aspects and immense potentiality for involving most | 
of tlie AFL and CIO unions in struggle. 

My last request for bc)oks was just approved. So please send j 
me post haste: Sidjiey Hillman by ^^atthew Josephson an<l 
Political Economy and Capitalism by Maurice Dobb. 

(February iS) | 


1 suppose you read the important address that Mrs. Eugene j 
Myers made before the American Assn, of School Adminis¬ 
trators. Fler denunciation of the fascist inejuisition bein'i 
launched in the educational system by the McCarthys, Jenners 
and Veldes, is most timely. It indicates that many liberal and 
conservative forces, who hitherto maintained public silence, are 
beginning to grasp the fact that the anti~Communist hysteria 
and witchhunts have bigger targets than just a few “Reds.'’ It 
is I)ecoming clearer to many that the McCarthy-McCarran wolf i 
pack considers as “fair game” Roosevelt Democrats and ADyV’ers 
35 well as C.ommunists, and educators, churchmen and Left-wing 
trade unionists. 

This growing political alarm is long overdue. However, it is ' 
not too late, providing substantial sections of the labor move¬ 
ment muster militant popular support for these courageous 
voices, and themsehes give fighting leadership and crystallize 
existing opportunities to forge a broad democratic coalition for 
civil liberties and peace. (February 


My Dfar Son: I was quite interested in your account of the 
three dimensional film that you and Mommy saw. Probably 
this new technique may make a picture seem more “alive” and 
fascinating. And that is all to the good. But Hollywood and the 
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|Aiiicrican movie industry need something far more important 
|than a three dimensional film. It needs a new set of cultural and 
|s()cial standards. It needs to produce movies with ditlerent values. 
Ilnsiead of worshipping the “Almighty Dollar’' and glorifying 
|\V'all Street’s ersatz way of life, the people need and would ap- 
Ipreciate movies and plays that portray life as it really is and the 
^kind of life that the people aspire to. 

1 would like to sec a three dimensional movie. But, even 
^inore, I would like to see movies that promote peace, not war: 
||ar)d friendship, not enmity among peoples; that portray the lives 
Sof workers and farmers and scientists and their struggles and 
;dmpes; not lurid stories about gangsters and the FBI and the 
:p'upper crust’’ of society. Yep, we need movies and plays and 
? hooks and songs and IW. for, by and of the people; not of and 
the Lords of Wealth to deceive and drug the peo})le and to 
: pi ovide them with a few hours of escapist di\ ersion from the 
5 realities of life. Charles Chaplin has produced as ^^ell as acted 
’dn some outstanding films. "Fhe great Paul Rol^cson, the? Molly- 
u'ood Nine, and a few others, are true people’s artists. But they 
are still the exception today, not the rule. 

Well, my young buckaroo, how do you size up the coming 
[)emiant race in the National and American Leagues? In rny 
-next letter I’ll venture some pre-season j)redic:tions. Meanwhile, 
suppose you stick your neck way out and tell me what your 
Miystal ball predicts? {March i) 


Your reference to the W'orld Peace Congress in Vienna is 
nieartening. There is plenty of food for thought in the way the 
Vienna Congress placed the major ])roblem of develoj)!ng a 
/broader mass movement and coalitions which, while based de- 
pcisively on the j)opular forces and lea! by labor, embrace many 
pgroups, scctc:)rs and curients, and includes icjnesentative anti 
: influential conservative anti-war elements and spokesmen. 

There is much to be learned on these shores from the Vienna 
I Congress on how to combine freedom of debate and the waging 
|of a principled political-ideological light on policy and other 
i controversial questions with, at the same time, achieving the 
I widest unity of action of Communist and non-Communist labor 
[land progressive forces together with other and very diverse anti- 
i|war personalities and groups around a minimum program of 
I action, centered at this time on such burning problems as at- 
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taining a ccase-fire in Korea and Great Power negotiations for 
outlawing atomic weapons, and for a peaceful settlement of the 
Koiean and German questions, etc. {March 3] 


I.ate Thursday the radio carried the fateful news that Stalin 
had passed away, ft would be |)rcsumptuous even to begin to 
try to assess the historic signincance of Stalin's work and teachings 
in (ham))i()ning the cause of world jjeace, freedom and social 
progress, especially in hel])ing to organize and guide the victori¬ 
ous luulding of socialism in the USSR. Some of my thoughts on 
this whole subject are embodied in nty article “Lenin-Stalin and 
the Mid-G-entury” [PoliiicaJ /iffairs, March 1950]. 


Dear Son: Jn your last letter you asked inc to tell you something 
about my ancestry. That's a pretty tall order. Big Fellow. I'm 
all ‘'doped up” witli medicine tonight for tomorrow’s Big Event 
[major surgery], and it’s a little diliicult to write. However, as 
you know, I’m of Irisli-Norwegian descent. My father's father 
was a lighting son ol Erin, a boilermaker by trade and an Irish 
Rebel by choice. With a British j)rice upon Ins head, he emigrated 
to the U.S. about 75 years ago. My mother’s parents were born 
in Norway. I hey were working larmers and l^efore coming to 
this country around the turn ol the century, participated in 
Nenway’s indejKmdeiK e movement. 

I might add, too, that my lour grandparents constitute only 
one-half of your ancestry. On Mommy’s side of the family, you 
have a rich, militant tradition rooted in the stiuggles of the 
Russian-Jewish [)eo})Ie. And if I were to get really in\'olvcd in 
this whole subject, which J am not tonight, I would remind you 
ol something you already know: that it's not your *‘lamily tree” 
or status ol birth that counts. What really matters is what yoa 
arc and do, what yozy hclia’e in and strive for. 

I’m glad you enjoyed the stories about Harriet Tubman and 
Dr. Ckirver. I'm sure you'll find the book about Paul Robeson 
equally interesting. 

If it were not for “technical dilTiculties,” I'd come home and 
help you fix your electric train. Suppose you fix it, and come 

{March S) 
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I left the hospital yesterday and reported at the greenhouse 
for work this morning, 13 days after surgery. While I’m a little 
shaky, it felt good to move about and get some fresh air. 

The Saturday Fvening Post of March 21st has a very interest¬ 
ing editorial on the subject of freedom of expression and the 
right ol holding non-conformist opinions. It is really a sign of 
the times wlien such an extremely conservative and hidebound 
inaga/ine as tlie Post ex]m\sses certain misgivings about Mc- 
Carthyism-McCarranism and speaks out, e\en in a limited way, 
in defense of the kh’rst Amendment. 

It is clear that conditions are maturing for organizing a 
broad coiinter-attack in suj)])()rt of the bill of Rights, and for 
rebniling and checking the Veldes, McClarthys and Mefairrans. 
But in the develojmient of the widest democratic front and unity 
of action, substantial sections of organized labor will have to 
swing into action and [)lay a key role. In this (onnection, the 
Schusters and lhaul Douglases, the Sidney Hooks and Morris 
Ernsts, the Dubinskys and Meanys, etc. will really have to be 
shown up for what they are. (Schuster “blasts” McCarthy but 
calls fot the de jure illegalization of the (iommunist party; 
Douglas and Senator Humphrey wail against the GOB, the 
Southern Bourbons and Dixiecrats, but run interference for 
Dulles and Company in c hatging that the Soviet peace proposals 
arc a “trap”). But there is a dillerence ])etwcen tlie reactionary 
“liberal” reformist and Social-Democratic leaders and the masses 
whom they influence. Great masses of ])eoj)le and their |>o|)ular 
organi/ations, des|)ile mistaken views, prejudices, and confusions, 
still will have to be and can be drawn into concerted action 
around \ital issues to promote {)eace, security, and civil liberties. 
And in the jarocess, ever larger nund)ers of working men and 
wx)men, Negro and white, nati\e and foreign-born, will learn 
from their own experiences and struggles, and will attain clarity, 
self-confidence, and class consciousness. (March 25} 

Mile big week-end news, of course, was China’s ofTer to ex« 
change sick and wounded and to lesumc negotiations at Pan- 
munjom. I listened to radio roundups from various European 
capitals and they confirm the fact that this new move already has 
met with a hearty response not only among the peoples, but 
also among important business and government circles. Popular 
reaction will prove no less favorable here. 
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If Washington continues adamantly to obstruct peaceful ne¬ 
gotiations, and recklessly proceeds with its policy of new war 
provocations and adventures, Burma will not be the only gov¬ 
ernment to renounce Marshall Plan aid and move away from the 
NATO Axis. Now when the inter-imperialist contradictions are 
becoming ever sharper and the world peace movement multiplies 
in strength and influence, the potentialities of the Soviet and 
China peace moves are so great that certain “breaks'" and sig¬ 
nificant realignments in the interest of peace now maturing will 
also take place here—and in the not distant future. Big and 
positive events are definitely in the offing. (March 2^) 


I believe it is necessary to give the amnesty campaign a fresh 
“look.” Important advances can be made on this front in the 
coming period. This is so not because the Administration will 
undergo a change of heart or policy. On the contrary. To the 
extent the government finds it advisable and necessary to enter 
into peaceful negotiations with the USSR and the People’s 
Democracies, it will endeavor, among other things, to appease 
the McCarthys by sharpening its “anti-Communist” drive on the 
homefront. However, many, many peojile and groups who have 
cither been intimidated or hoodwinked by the “clear and present 
danger ” hoax and police state attacks, will now be encouraged 
to S[)eak out and more actively defend the Bill of Rights. 

(April 6 ) 


Since my last letter to you I’ve had a chance to peiuse the 
full text of the President’s address to the newspaper editors. 
A number of things are self-evident: Eisenhow^er’s statement does 
not mark a change in U.S. foreign policy, nor does it signify 
the Ijcginning of an American “peace offensive.” 

Rather, and in the main, it is a political and propaganda ef¬ 
fort to try and counteract the current peace tnoves of the Soviet 
Union and China. Despite the avowal of peaceful intentions, 
tire President underlined that even with an armistice in Korea, 
the U.S. inteitds to continue its aggressive policies in respect to 
NATO and Western Germany, to augment its positions of 
“strength,” to treat the People’s Democracies of China and 
Eastern Europe as “satellites,” as objects for “liberation.” And 
even though its tone is formally less belligerent and more re- 
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strained in respect to the USSR, the President’s speech repeats 
the false and provocative allegation that the USSR is responsible 
for existing international tensions and war dangers. 

There are, however, also one or two other aspects which 
should be noted. It is not unimportant that the Administration 
is compelled to acknowledge, and endeavors to identify itself 
with, the overwhelming peace sentiments of the peoples of 
America, Europe and Asia. Nor is it a small matter that the 
President’s speech inadvertently recognizes some of tlie realities 
of the present situation, including the great impact of the So- 
viet and Chinese peace initiatives, and acce])ts the fact that the 
U.S. sooner or later shall have to enter into negotiations with 
the USSR and China on certain specific questions, i.e., Korea— 
although here the President re-emphasizes that it will continue 
to try and imj)ose an im|)erialist peace and settlement. 

The objecti\es of Eisenhower’s speech need to be clarified, 
and all its distortions of history and facts need to be answxred. 
At the same time, there can be no hesitation to boldly and skill¬ 
fully use the President’s declared willingness to meet the Soviet 
Union “halfway.” 

It innst he explained again and again that the attainment of 
concrete, if limited, peace agreements, as well as the achievement 
of a long-term peace, recjuiies a mutual desire for jreace, a mutual 
willingness to promote peace, and concessions to secure peacT 
agreements (not to speak of the mutual and decisive interven¬ 
tion of the working class and peo])lcs). It is important to ham¬ 
mer home that the realization of peace likewise recpiires concrete 
acts and measures to maintain normal, friendly and business¬ 
like relations with all nations (above all, with the USSR and 
China) regardless of their internal regimes or social systems, as 
well as the pursuance of a policy of strict TH)n-interfercnc:e in the 
internal all airs of all nations. And that this is in the best in¬ 
terests of America, of our ])eople. (April zp) 


The McCarran Pjoard decision [dealing with the Communist 
Party] points up the fact that the Eiscnhow^cr Administration 
accepts full responsibility for the Hitlerite operation and edicu 
of the Board. 1 his, of course, is not surprising since the uncon¬ 
stitutional and pro-fascist McCarran Act was sponsored by the 
most bellicose and predatory circles of monopoly capital and 
pushed through Congress under the leadership of tliat ultra- 
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reactionary coalition headed by Mc'C^arthy, McCarran, Nixon, 
Byrd, and Mundt. 

Now that the first and most far-reaching decision of the 
Board has been made, and since [Attorney-General] Brownell 
has indicated publicly that the new Administration intends to 
institute additional proceedings against so-called “Ck)mmunist 
front” and “action” organizations, it is crystal clear that the la¬ 
bor and j)rogressivc movements should energetically mobilize 
to ellect a decisive turn in the struggle against the McCarran 
and Smith /\cts, against rampant McCarthyisrn-McC^arranism. To 
lose further ^aluablc time waiting and speculating on favorable 
legal action would mean to couit disaster—even thougii there 
are existing and maturing possibilities for influencing the course 
of ])oliticai events so as to secure finally a judicial decision de¬ 
claring the Act unconstitutional. 

A vigorous pulilic leiations jol) could arouse all democratic 
forces and also (larify the fascist nature of the statute and the 
Board’s lindings, and drive home the dangerous consecjueuces of 
this decision for all the American jieople, for the Bill of Rights, 
and the cause of peace. 

A new ap|,)roach can be made to achieve unity of action of 
all organizations, groujrs and individuals who opposed the enact¬ 
ment of tlie McCairan Act. Other forces can be reached, includ¬ 
ing certain conser\'ative GOP and Democratic elements who 
have fjecorne alarmed by the McCarran-VValter Act and the 
McCarthy-Jenner-Velde witchhunts. (April 21) 


While they are in liasic agreement with the aggressive im¬ 
perialist aims and j)oiiries of the Eisenhower Administration, 
the ultra-reactionary and openly j)ro-fas(ist wing of the GOP 
are violently ojjjiosed to the U. 8 .A. entering into peaceful nego¬ 
tiations with the USSR and Cliina on any issue, no matter how 
limited. Ihc' McCormicks. xMc'Carthys, Jenners, and Brickers 
are also learlul and raliidly o]:>|)osed even to official pronounce¬ 
ments that in one way or another may encourage such notions 
in UN circles or among the masses of people. 

Idle Administration recognizes some of the realities of the 
actual military relationship of forces in Korea and elsewhere. 
It is comf)elled to consider the imjxict of the Soviet and Chinese 
peace moves, as well as the economic situation and the aggravated 
antagonisms and differences between the Western powers, par- 
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ticiilarly regarding Far Eastern policy. It therefore lias reluctantly 
agreed to the resumption of truce talks at Farimunjom. As a 
result, the McCormick forces aie resorting to every pro\ocation 
and device to try to prevent an armistice in Korea and to block 
CN'cry other move that can facilitate a lessening of world tensions 
and pi ornote peaceful negotiations among the major powers. 

I’liis, among other things, explains the “sudden'' inspired 
press campaign, intrigues, and ])ro\’ocati\e ]>oliti(a} pressure's 
now l)cing organized. Among these are: MacArthur’s latest pro¬ 
posal for bombing the industrial eenters of China; McCairthy’s 
activity regarding Greek shipping interests and for a naval 
blockade of all trade with China; as well as the devious elforis 
to push through the Bricker amendment fe)r curtailing drastically 
the treaty-making powers of Executive. It must be noted that 
the McConnick-McCai tliy forces which play a leading role in 
Congress right now also constitute a growing menace both in 
national and foreign allairs. 

In Older to stymie this cabal and simultaneously to bring, 
greater mass |)rcssure to bear upon the Administration to compel 
it to (omlude an early armistice in Korea and to enter into 
serious negotiations to settle peacelully other key world (pies- 
tions—it is urgent that labor and progressives extend the stiugglc 
against Me{iartle. ism-Mc (an ranism on ail Ironls, to more ellec - 
thely unmask and (ombat their jiro-fascist jingoism and war 
incitement. A mass movement is needed to o])]iose tlunr ultra- 
reactionary program in domestic allairs, defeat their external 
[Kdicics which dovetail with and reinforce the sinisler atomic 
diijlomac Y and “lil)Ci at ion” program of Messrs. Dulles, and Cio. 

(April 2 j) 


Cd.id to note- tfiat new |)etilions are being circulated lor 
amiiestv. Both the positive dc‘vedopmemts opening aiound the 
new prospects loi an armistice in Korea, as well as the negative 
events like the McC^arran decision confirm a thousandlold that 
the issue of amnesty should occu})y an imjiortant jjiace in the 
Struggle against the Smith Act and the iirosecutions taking place 
undei it. 

Amnesty has a powerful and attractive mass appeal and comes 
to grips with many cd the vital issues involved in this struggle 
lo restore and defend the Bill of Rights, to repeal and nullify 
tlie Smith and ]\Ic.Cairran Acts, to comb<it wai frystciui. 1 he 
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previous amnesty petitions of the clergymen and educators 
proved this. Also the amnesty movement could help exert effec¬ 
tive pressure now to check and halt current and pending pro¬ 
ceedings under the Act. (April 2p) 


The U.N. delegation at Parimunjom certainly is continuing a 
provocative, arrcjgant, and chauvinist course, d'he categoric state¬ 
ment that no Asian nation would be acceptable as the neutral 
power to supervise the temporary custody of the POVV’s, ex¬ 
emplifies this to the hilt. But this will yet boomerang and the 
indignant protests will by no means be limited to China, India 
and Indonesia. Wasliington and its U.N. representative will yet 
learn that they cannot obstruct the truce talks and that armistice 
and peace in Korea or anywhere else cannot be dictated by one 
side; that iin])crialist terms cannot be imposed; that tliere must 
be negotiations between etjuals with a mutual desire for peace. 
But where, oh where, is the supremely urgent news from the 
American peace front? (April 50) 


In reply to your repeated (juestions about my views con¬ 
cerning the past and present role of the Progressive Party, 1 can 
only give some very inadetjuate and |)artial observations. The 
P.P. as an anti-war and anti-fascist alignment of certain Left- 
wing and other independent labor and progressive forces arose 
out of the specific conditions, trends, and needs of the 1947-/18 
period. It was, at that time, one of the political expressions of 
the j)opular resentment to the reactionary and warmongering 
policies of the Truman Administration and the GOP. 

It expressed a minority, although a growing, third party 
trend challenging Wall Street’s two-party system and bipartisan 
war program. Its emergence as a national vehicle (electoral status 
and machinery), for independent political action, its united 
front program of jjcace and civil liberties, and its dynamic polit¬ 
ical camjxiign enabled the P. P. to exert, to some extent, a posi¬ 
tive political influence on national affairs in 1948, as well as hav¬ 
ing a certain favorable effect internationally. 

However, 1 believe the Progressive Party could have per¬ 
formed a more influential n»le in the ’48 elections if it had been 
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crystallized as an independent ticket, instead of as a new party. 
Moreover, the progressive forces around this organization could 
have made greater headway in coping with the electoral and 
post-election problems if certain mistakes had been avoided. 

At its inception there was an exaggerated view, held by 
virtually all of the Left, that this third party movement was 
emerging as a mass people’s party with a sizeable and stable 
base in the labor and Negro people’s movements. Truman’s post¬ 
nomination mancLuers, especially forced by the very challenge 
of the third party ticket (regarding the GOP and the special 
session of Congress in July, igjS; regarding the Dixiecrats, as 
well as the proposed Vinson “peace mission”), coupled with the 
negative effects of the rea|)pioachment between the CIO and 
Railway Labor ofhcialdoni and Truman in the autumn of ’48, 
all served as a brake upon the trends towards mass disillusion¬ 
ment in the Democratic Party and towards a new political 
alignment wliich, prior to the national convention of the Demo¬ 
crats and Truman’s election camj)aign mnnuevers, had been 
maturing on a fairly wide scale. 

Partly because this was not seen in time by the progressive 
forces, only one aspect of the main political line of the Left and 
the progressi\’es was carried through during the campaign itself. 
Notwithstanding certain Left-wing warnitigs, there was a failure 
to combine an independent ]:>oliry and tactic in the presidential 
race with ihe ])ressing task of developing the broadest united 
front relations, activity and corditions with the mainstream of 
the organized labor and people’s movements around specific key 
issues, and in active support, qualified and critical, of a host of 
pro-labor and certain {)ro-f)ea(e Congressional and state legis¬ 
lative candidates running chiefly on the Democratic tickets. 

After the November elections in 1948, it should have been 
clear that not only was the Progressive Ibarty not a mass peo[)le’s 
party, but that while it might play a positive role in a few areas, 
it had no prospect of becoming a key medium for effectuating 
a new political alignment and a broad anti-monopoly people’s 
party; that it did not have a wide labor base or inlltience, nor 
a realistic j^crspective for acquiring this in the immediate future. 

Because of the terrific pressures created by the post-election 
persecutions on the Left and the expulsion drive against the Left- 
led unions in the CIO (which weakened further the narrow la¬ 
bor base of the P. P., and accentuated all the unsolved problems 
accruing over the years due to the long-standing neglect of work 
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by the^ progressives in the mass unions under reformist and 
Social-Democratic leadersliip), this major conclusion regarding 
the very limited perspectives for the P. P. was arrived at very 
slowly and piecemeal. In fac t, it was not emphasized sharply until 
Marcli, ancl especially in December, C3f 1950. (May 10) 


Fm doing a double-header in letters today so as to finish up 
witli my random remarks started in my earlier letter. 

From your cjucstions 1 gather there is some public debate as 
to wliether the Progressive Party can perform a positive role in 
the immediate future, i his is an “illy” cjuestion. dire P. P. is an 
even narrower organization now than it was in ’48, although it 
still represents certain devoted and active j^eacx and anti-mej- 
nc^poly elements and grerujrings. 

Comei\'ably, tire P. P. might play a useful though very limited 
role if those in and around it clearly realized that the pre- 
recjuisites do not exist now' for building a mass jreoplc's third 
})ai ty nationally or in most states. What has to be grasped is that 
the cerrtral {rroblem confronting labor and the progressive move¬ 
ments, now more than ever Irelore, is the development of the 
broadest peace and democratic coalition imdca labor’s leadershi[), 
rallying the great masses of woikirrg peoples wlio lla^■e not yet 
brokeir electoralh with the major patties of capital. What is 
needc’d is to promote everyw’here, in a \ariety of ways and forms, 
trade union unity of struggle' and labor’s independent political 
action, and tc^ iniluence all denrocTatic; currents, groupings, aird 
re:tligrrments within, as well as outside of, the two old parties. 

l ire day will yet come, and it is ma decades away, when 
broad sections of die labor, farmers and Negro people’s mo\e- 
ments, as tvell as ]>rofessionals and small businessmen, will 
coalesce and form a new major party of the common jreople, 
an anti-monojioly and anti-war party. 

It is necessary consciously to work to hasten this ])rocc*ss. Hut 
this detelojrment will neat Ire advanced if the frresent-day ad¬ 
herents of the Piogressixe Party and of an eventual mass Ihn rner- 
I.abor Party isolate themselves and remain aloof from present 
political activity of the vast majority of the working jreople who 
still vote on election day for the “lesser evil/' for one or another 
of the major party tickets or randidates. T he “good light” must 
be waged on the key issues, with and among the people ancl their 
established mass organizations, and not frcjm the ivory-towered 
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sanctuary of a simon-pure P. P. or American Labor Party. 

1 hese comments, aJthouoh wordy, are very sketchy, l)iit in¬ 
dicate my general apj^roadi to some c.)f the cjuesticjns yoirve been 
writing al)out. 1 do lc;el, too, tliat this whole subject should not 
be blown up cjut ol jnojjortiou, should not be allowed to l)e((mie 
a “political lootball” to further di\ide and atomize the Left- 
progressive iorces. It unity ol action ol all [)eace and democratic 
forces is mgentiy lu'eded today, wliich it is, this holds doubly 
true lor llie Lelt. Despite honc^st disagieemcnts currentb exist¬ 
ing in the ranks ol the Lelt l)etweeu the adherents ol a third 
party now or latca, it is imperati\e that (hese grouj)ings and 
curients be united around the wide aieas ol aiui-fasc ist and anti¬ 
war [)rogiains which they now hold in order to cooiclinate and 
enhance theit strc ngtli. I'herebv they could enlist broader forces 
to join in a common struggle for peace, democracy and security. 

(May jo) 


Cdiurchiirs signilicant })ro])osal in Parliament for an “East- 
West” conference at the highest le vel and his endorsement of 
Cihina’s 8 jjoiut ])rcjgiam lor resolving thc‘ POW issue and con¬ 
cluding an immediale armistice' are inclicati\e ol the jjowerful 
peace sentiments in Ihitain and on the Continent, it highlights- 
also the: dixergent positions and sharpening contradictions be¬ 
tween London and Washiugion on a mimf)er of key cjuesiions. 
It is im})ortant that Chuichiirs iecommenclation loi a P»ig Poxvc'r 
conlereiue was immediately ca hoed l)y the I'lc nc li I^'oieign Af- 
faits CJommitlee and bv the Vatican. ’Logethei with the earlier 
statements irom New Delhi, this partially relica ts the impact of 
the So\i('(-(diinese peace moves in both pojntlar and ceitaiu 
official circles in tlie Wc'st. It repicsents a tic'nd of jH)liticaI 
development which, ciesj>itc' its une venness and dillerent inotiva- 
tion, is bound to asset t itself mote and mote, notwithstanding 
the* countc'r jn e-ssmes ft om Washington. 

T he res])onse ol oilicial I'.S. circles to the Churcliill |>rcj>posaI 
is entirely negative, i his is evidc'uced by Eisenhower’s lernai ks 
at today’s press conference, McCarthy’s vitiij^eraiive attacks on 
Attlee and (diurchill, and, not least of all. by the action of the 
U.S. delc'gation at Panmimjojn in rc'jcxting the Chinese com- 
jn'omise projiosals, tl;us deadlocking the truce talks again and 
once more trying to provoke a complete breakdown in the ti uce 
negotiations. All c:>f this is not unexpected. But what is inex- 
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plicable is the costly slowness with which the peace forces within 
our country are reacting to these and allied developments. Per¬ 
haps there are certain positive reactions and activities now under¬ 
way which the press has not reported as yet—and it would be 
strange if this were not so. However, I'm very disturbed by what 
is not happening, by the opportunities that are being missed 
and mulled. It is true the relationship of forces within the na¬ 
tion is dilTerent from tliat which exists in Britain, France, or 
Italy. Nonetheless, there do exist many favorable conditions for 
organi/ing the j)eace sentiments of the American people, for 
directing the broadening o])j)osition to McCarthyism into articu¬ 
late and influential [)ea(e channels, for linking the wage and 
lower tax movement with the fight for peace. {May i^) 


The tempest in Congress over the British Parliament's debate 
on foreign policy was a miserable, albeit a sinister affair. The 
Chiang Kai-shek lobby, headed by Senators Knowland, Bridges 
and McCarthy, had a virtual field day and succeeded in large 
measure in diverting the discussion from the j)ositive aspects 
of Churchill's sjjcecli to some of the peripheral remarks of Attlee. 
'These rabid anti-Sovieieers and spread-the-war-to-China incen¬ 
diaries seized the occasion to exert greater pressures on the Ad¬ 
ministration to renounce Churchiirs suggestion for a Big-Power 
conference, and to pledge publicly that the IJ.S. will “never 
accede" to seating China in the UN. All this is calculated, among 
other things, to try to stymie lurther the truce talks at Pan- 
munjom and to torpedo any peace settlement. 

Only Senators Cooper and Morse mildly dissented from some 
of the atomic warmongering of the McCarthys. y\s for the Demo¬ 
crats in Congress, they look time out from their vocal clamor 
for no reduction in the arms budget to maintain a “neutral" 
position of silence on the McCartliy-Atlee “duel." Outside of 
the halls of Congress Senator Douglas assailed Churchill's pro¬ 
posal for a “high-lever’ conference; Adlai Stevenson equivocated; 
wliile Chester Bowles more or less intimated that the U.S. may 
have to face realities and alter its position regarding seating 
China in the UN. 

Very few peace forces inside or outside of the labor and pro¬ 
gressive movements reacted in any effective way to Churchill's 
a«d Nehru’s proposals for major power peace negotiations and 
for an early conclusion of an armistice in Korea based on the 
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recent Chinese eight point compromise plan. Nor have the 
peace forces been conspicuous in condemning the McC^arthy- 
Knowland war incitement provocations. This dangerous lag far 
behind the peace movements in other countries is bound to have 
increasingly dangerous consequences, first of all for the Ameri¬ 
can people. 

Perhaps many of the peace forces minimize the positive as¬ 
pects of Churcliiirs address because ail they can see is that 
Churchill is a Tory imperialist. Pcrliaps they overlook the im¬ 
pact of the recent Attlee and Nehru statement on the Social- 
Democratic inlluenced workers in, for instance, the garment 
and auto industries here. Perliaps they do not understand the 
profound and sharpening Anglo-American contradictions and 
antagonisms that are develo])ing further today. Or perhaps 
many believe that since London, New Delhi, Ottawa and other 
government centers arc bringing some pressure to bear on Wash¬ 
ington for efiectuating an armistice in Korea, everything may 
work out O.K. without the peace forces in our own country 
having to cxei t any pressure or influence here at home. 

It is, of course, important to estimate correctly tlte reasons 
moti\ating Clnuchiirs j^olicy statement. lint it is no less im¬ 
portant to understand that whatever the motivation, such dec¬ 
laration in favor of negotiations wdlh the USSR is significant 
and timely and can be used by the peace forces to lielp mo¬ 
bilize broader mass su})port to promote genuine peaceful nego¬ 
tiations with the USSR and China. (May 19) 


1 deeply appreciate the sentiments which prompted groups 
of southerners to “adopt” some of the children of the victims 
of the Smith Act, including our youngster. Such expressions 
of concern, friendship and solidarity mean a gieat deal gener¬ 
ally, and personally. 

Dulles and Eisenhower initiate a high-level conference of the 
three leading NATO powers to try and heal their rifts and to 
counteract the developments towards a Big Four conference and 
peacefid negotiations, daft reinforces and carries a step far¬ 
ther tlie offensive launched by the Knowland-McCarthy grou]^ 
incr to break up the Korean truce negotiations and, if this is 
iinpossible, to torpedo the peace conference. The Senate Appro¬ 
priations Committee follows suit with its anti-China, anti-UN 
icsolution aiming to exert greater reactionary pressure on the 
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Administration at Paninunjom and Bcnniida. But the voices 
of tlie ])e:ue forces Irom progressive and conservative circles 
remain woefully weak. 

d here is a real damper of ^rowini^ complacency in the ranks 
of llie ])Ca(e forces on this side of the Atlantic as a result of 
the many favoiable international developments which are ad- 
\aiKino the cause of world peace. Because the world camp of 
j^eace, (Uaiiocracy and socialism is steadily enhancing its streno;th 
and inliuence, too manv American peace forces consider that “in 
lime” e\ erythiiej;^ will work itself out automatically, ree,aidless 
of what the American people do or don't do at this junctute. 

It is tine that “time is on our side,” hut only if labor and its 
vanguard use “time” most advantai»eously. While decisively 
fa\'orable international factors are «rowino', we Americans must 
learn to carry oui share of the responsibility. If the American 
peo))le rely only on the favorable international conditions and 
ne!.;l(‘( t oi' fail to dexclop an all-out and an effective stru,i>L;le 
for pc'ace and to cieate an internal situation favorable to de- 

fendinjr and jiromotino democracy here at home.then this will 

jeopat'di/e the (anse of world jieace and tiu' positions of our 
oAvn peo[)le here. (May 2S) 

Just heard over tlu' radio tliat the Snjirc'me Court refused 
to ^rant a. stay ol exca iuion and to re\ iew the Rosenbere; case, 
riierc* are now only three ()5ecious days lor the liar ol ])ublic 
opinion to rexeise tins and to compel the Rrevsident to tyrant 
clememv. 'I bis will recpiire more, mmh more than just yes- 
tet clav’s L'l'cat pi( ket demonstrauion :\i the' White House. Soinc- 
thiny, compaiCible to the last minute' nationwide and Avorld wide 
denionsti at ions to sav e Foni Mooney is needed. Perhaps this 
may v et materia li/e. America, no less than the Rosenberys, needs 
this. 

It is almost ioanic that the Prc'sident shotdd make a public 
statement ayan'iist lH)e>k-bnrn!n.y; and intolerance, as lie did at 
Daitmontli. just at tlu' nioment when the State Dept. ]>nrycs 
tlie I hS. Inf.jrmation hbraric's, the Dejit. of fustice decrees 
that score's ol people’s ory.ani/at ions arc* “suln ersiv e” and “for- 
f'iyn-controlled” atul mcnes with move ])tosec utions for advo- 
cac v and teacliiny Marxist jirinciples, and the GOP witch- 
lnnilers extend their jiro-lascist incjuisitions. 

But. ol course, this is not exactly strange. After all, not 
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only world democratic opinion but also even the N, Y, rimes 
is castigating the current book purges. Moreover, there is a 
groundswell ol jK)pular and intellectual opposition, as well as 
widespread ajjprehension in many conservative quarters regard¬ 
ing the menacing spread and toll of Mc'Carthyism-McCarranism. 
Even a distinguished foreign diplomat, L. Pearson of Canada, 
also si)caking at Dartmouth, reflected some of the interna¬ 
tional conccTn over what is happening in the U.S.A. on this score. 
And Prol. Einstein, on the eve of Eisenhower’s remarks, issued 
his courageous and challenging appeal to all men of learning, 
science and culture to dely tlie American imitators of Hillei. 

Ixcgardless ol what prompted the Ihesident to S])eak as he 
did at Dartmouth, his warning against “joining tlie l)ookburners“ 
and liis statement that it is in tiie American tradition to “say” 
and “lecord” and “to make accessible” all, including Ca)mmu- 
nist, ideas and l)eliefs and doctrines, shoidd be utilized by all 
democratic forces to helj) reinforce speedily the battle against 
McCkaithyism--wliether it stetns fiom Ciongress, tlie Adininislra- 
tioii or elsewhere. i\ot least of all, tlie Dartmouth “declara¬ 
tion” cotdd be used immediately to make; new and fresh ap¬ 
proaches to hundrc’ds of individuals and organi/ations to join 
in tlie j)eople’s light, in one or another way, against the Smith 
and Me Cat I an Acts and repressions. Surely, many persons who 
concur in Eisenliower’s Dartmcjuth avowal will gladly take his 
words at their face \alue and will rec]uest that the President 
grant amnesty for the Smith Act victims, {June 75) 

An additional word on the President’s Dartmouth state¬ 
ment. It is o])vious that the Administration’s actions belie Eisen¬ 
hower’s words on the book-hurneis and tlie inalienable rights 
of [)olitical expiTssion. By the Dartmouth declaration Ike sought 
to allay the concern of millions here and abioacl and to absolve 
the Administraiion from the “excesses” of McCairthyism, as well 
as protect it from the wiath of the widening opposition. 

All this is true and shovdcl be made crystal clear. But it is 
important to bear in mind that large numbers of people who 
up till now have been timid to speak out and act on the vital 
issues raised by the President will now be impelled to express in¬ 
dependently their views and participate in the grenving anti-Mc- 
Carthyite movement. {June 16) 
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The radio has just carried a news flash that the Supreme 
Court has adjourned until tomorrow, thus postponing for a day 
its unprecedented deliberations on Justice Douglas’ grant of stay 
of execution to the Rosen bergs, \\diat is extraordinary is the 
frenzied haste and the bloodthirsty vindictiveness with which 
the Administration is moving to execute the Rosenbergs before 
national and world democratic opinion and pressure can tear 
asunder this monstrous atomaniac frameup. The world-wide 
movement to save these two young courageous anti-fascists has 
assumed gigantic proportions and is rapidly mounting, as the 
latest pleas of Auriol [of France] and the Archbishop of Paris, 
the Parliament of FIruguay, of the Transport and General Work¬ 
ers Union of Britain, of Catholics, Laborites, Socialists and Com¬ 
munists in all lands, of American ministers and scientists and 
rank and file workers pointedly indicate. I fervently hope that 
a measure of this influence will register tomorrow and will 
wrest at least a partial victory in the interim. {June j8) 


Millions of people the world over will long remember Ethel 
and Julius Rosenbeig. And June 19, 195^5 will go down in his¬ 
tory as a day of infamy when a barbaric crime was committed 
against humanity. The savage McGarthy wolf-pack clamored 
for indecent haste, and the General who is President instantly 
reacted in military fashion and denied all civilian pleas for 
clemency and justice: The Rosenbergs must die—and without 
dclayl For the American Way is now the way of the Garrison 
State! Even the hour of execution was advanced. Not l:)ecause 
of the Jewisfj Sabf)atli, but because the young victims w^ere 
anti-fascist Jews, were a young mother and father wlio would 
not barter truth and honor for a life of perjury and dishonor. 
And especially because the mounting protests of democratic 
world opinion could not be ignored much longer. So pull the 
switch and “close” the case as the McCarthy-McCarran cabal 
demand! 

As the sun set and the Rosenbergs Imrned, an electric shock 
w^as felt around the globe. In Europe and America, in Asia 
and Africa, people cried in anguish. They demonstrated in 
anger. 1 hey vowed that these two young martyred dead shall 
not have died in vain. They pledged that the people will mul¬ 
tiply their unity and struggles to halt the imitators of Hitler 
before these pyromaniacs destroy untold millions. 
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Not a few Americans will ask in hopelessness: why was it not 
possible to prevent this ghoulish Hitlerite execution? The answer 
lies partly in the advanced process of fascization that has devel¬ 
oped in our country as part of the cold war program. For the 
Rosenberg frameup was designed and executed in frenzy and 
desperation to fan tlie flames of atomic war hysteria, and to 
justify more and bigger police state violence and repression. The 
other part of the answer lies in the dangerous and costly tact 
that the weakest link in the world-wide movement of the peo¬ 
ples for clemency and human rights, for democracy and peace is 
here in the U.S,A, 

It is true, of course, that tens of thousands of Americans— 
Negro and wliite—churchmen, intellectuals, rank and fde workers 
—and their organizations waged a valiant struggle. But too many 
people and mass organizations, including many opponents of Mc- 
Carthyism and atomic: warfare, as well as numerous adversaries 
of cajrital punishment, remained aloof from the struggle. The 
objective and subjecli\’e factors responsibk' for this heartrending 
defeat must be examined scarcliingly. dlie sooner this is clone 
the sooner the barbarism of June 19th will be avenged. 

(Ju77e 20 ) 


Dear Son: 1 understand tlrat a certain young party has not only 
been busy being a line and)assador of good will and joy amongst 
our many, many friends out California-way, but that said party 
has been busy also looking for a job! 1 admire your good inten¬ 
tions, Big Fellow, but if 1 were you I would not lose any sleep 
if your search for a job, at the ripe old age of ioy2, did not ma¬ 
terialize this summer or next. Job-hunting time will come soon 
enough, meanwhile “work” at taking good care of yourself and 
Mommy for rne, “work” at school and “work” at play, “work” 
wdth other kids to help other kids, “work” at becoming ever 
more healthy, helpful and wdse. This is a lot of w^ork, even for 
fellows older than ten. 

lliis afternoon I went to the movies and saw “Ivanhoe.” 
Considering what Hollywood produces generally, this was quite 
good. One of the most nio\ing scenes to me involved the trial 
of Rebecca, the courageous Jewish girl who was framed as a 
sorceress and sentenced to be burned at the stake to promote 
the evil objectives of the usurper of the throne of England, 
King John. I couldn’t help but think of the present day witch- 
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hunts and persecutions; especially of the two innocent, brave 
Jewish anti-fascists-"Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. “Ivanhoc" had 
a happy ending. 'I 1 ie Rosenberg fraineup didn't. But the peo¬ 
ple’s fight against tyranny and injustice, fascism and war will 
have a happy ending too. And the names of the young Rosen- 
bergs will be borne high on the banners of that struggle. 

(June 28) 


d’he Ab 'rimes of June iihth, which arrived today, carried 
the full text of the manifesto on '‘Freedom to Read” issued by 
the Aniei'ican Lil>rary Association and the American Book 
Publishers (iomuil. i fiis is an unusually signiheant document. 
It forthrightiv rejects both the practices and the premises of 
the book-l)innets and suppressors of “dangerous ideas.” It re- 
affinns the inalienable democratic rights of all who write or 
[niblish, circulate, or read books and publications, no matter 
liow heretic or dissident, “sul)versive” or unpopular these may 
seem to be. This manifesto invites discussion and endorsement 
everywhere and could become an instiiiment for promoting 
greater unity of action in defense of the First Amendment 
amongst workers and intellectuals, students and clergymen, 
among wide sections of the great majority who op})Ose McCar- 
ihyism. 

In this connection, note should l>e taken also of the scries 
of tlnee editorials on iVlcCairtliyism just concluded by The Na¬ 
tion. While the editorial })osiuon set forth is more tlian fuzzy 
on the cardinal fjuestions of foreign policy, the editors of The 
Natioii emphasi/e the menacing dangcu' of McCarthyism inter¬ 
nally and point out (hat to ellecliscly fight McCarthyism it is 
essential to (a) repudiate its jnemisc, the Big Lie, “the hoax 
that Communism is a national menace,” and (b) to join to¬ 
gether the anti-McC^arthyile opposition regaiclless c^f diHerenccs 
on other c|uestinns. Fhis is anothet important straw in the 
wind and, above all, another \aluable ojiening to initiate broad 
discussions and apjirojniate united front activities in a host of 
mass labor and juogressive organizations and circles. 

(June 2cj) 


Today, of course, marks the second anniversary of our im¬ 
prisonment for championing “dangerous ideas,” for advocating 
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and teaching the duty and necessity of the Aiiieiican working 
class and peoj)le to organize, unite and struggle to prevent an* 
other world war, to block the road to fascism, to create a new 
political situation in our country favorable for establishing, by 
democratic and constitutional processes, a governntent (-)f peace 
and eventually a people's democracy. 

L\erything that has transpired since and, to no small extent 
as a result ol, our trial and incarceration has demonstrated how 
costly lor America it has been to imprison ])eople for their 
political beliels; to try to destroy the achanced political party 
of the working class~the Conmmnist Patty. 

Even at this late date, only a small minority of Americans 
gras]) the ttational and cvotld signilicance of the Smith Act out¬ 
rages and their insc'parable connection with the growth of mo¬ 
nopoly reaction and violence, with the aggression in Korea 
and the developing proc:css of fascizatioii of the entire state 
apparatus, liut wider masses of Americans are beginning, in 
one way or another, to challenge the ugly and brutal spread 
caf IMcCarthyism. Tliis is reflected in the forthriglit position 
taken by the American Library Assoc iatican and the l^ublishers 
Council, in the mounting nationwide condemnation of the Con¬ 
gressional incjuisitions by unions, chuixh, j)rofessional groups— 
conser\atix'c atul progressive; in the widening demand for the 
repeal and nullihcation of the infarncaus McCarran Acts; in the 
lighting movement to save the Rosenbergs; in the work stoppage 
in Hawaii protesting the local Smith Act persecutions; in the 
popular opj3(3sition to the MacArthur-McCarthy jjioposals for 
spreading the war in the Far East. The issue of McCarthyisin 
is sha])ing up as one of ilie key levers for moving tens of mil¬ 
lions into united front anti-fascist and anti-war coalitions di¬ 
rected against all protagonists of monopoly's police state, in¬ 
cluding the Eisenhowers and Dulles and their Democratic coutit- 
erparts. U'^h -) 


Dear Son: Yesterday was July .^ih, the 177th anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. 1 don't know how 
you observed this memoralile occasion, but I’ll tell you how I 
spent the day. I arose as usual at Gigo a.m., and after washing 
up and making rny bunk, 1 read the morning paper, 7 Te At- 
Umta Constitution. As I sc:anned the new^s and editorials, I 
couldn't help but think that if the founding fathers were alive 
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today they too might be commemorating the 4th in prison. 
For by the standards of those who presently rule our country 
Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Adams and Tom Paine would be classi¬ 
fied as subversives and dangerous because they advocated and 
taught that all men are created free and equal, are endowed 
with certain inalienable rights, among these being the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, and that when any 
government becomes destructive of these ends it should be altered 
or abolished. 

After breakfast at 7:15, I went out to the greenhouse for a 
short while and watered some thirsty plants. About 9 a.m. I w^ent 
to the yard where there were field and sports events, including all 
kinds of races, except a cross-country race. As I watched these 
contests and exercises 1 reminded myself that freedom develops 
in a country through exercising it, and that if the American 
people are to restore and preserve the Bill of Rights, they 
must exercise these rights, make use of them, individually and 
above all, collectively. 

About 10:15 I returned to the cell for lock-up and read the 
Times and The Nation till noon. While glancing at several 
items dealing with a national teachers’ convention in Florida 
and the growing fear of many educators to express and teach 
the truth in view of the McCarthyite hysteria and witchhunts, 
I was reminded of the fact that freedom and fear can't live 
in the same nation on equal terms, and that it’s up to labor and 
the whole people to make freedom prevail. 

At noon—to lunch, where we had Swiss steak (I believe mine 
was genuine because it waas so tough that it tasted almost like 
one of those tough mountain goats for which the Swiss Alps 
are so famous). Then to a movie, “The Snow^s of Kilimanjaro” 
—which at least killed some time. With the exception of the 
interlude for supper at 4 : 9,0 p.m., 1 spent the rest of the day 
in the cell playing a little chess and reading a book of essays 
and statements by various writers and scientists on their philoso¬ 
phy of life. It is called / Beliaje. 

Before turning in, I took my world almanac and re-read 
the stirring and immortal Declaration of Independence. Flow ur¬ 
gent and vital it is to make these jrrinciples come alive again in 
our land today! {July 5) 
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At 8 P.M., less than a half hour from now, the armistice is 
scheduled to be signed at Panmunjom. This has been a long 
time coming, far too long and unnecessarily so. 

Millions of Americans, not to speak of the peoples of Korea, 
China and other lands, will greet this occasion with heartfelt 
relief. However, the sober joy that all feel is tempered by 
varied reflections on the origin, the nature, and human costs 
of the war. Also by the realization that already open threats 
have been made by Rhee and Co. to violate the terms of the 
armistice. And Washington, as well as vSeoul, already threatens 
to torpedo the forthcoming peace conference. 

Mixed feelings pervade large sections of the American j)eo> 
pie. J’here is prayerful thankfulness that hostilities are end¬ 
ing. But there is, too, apjnehension as to what lies ahead. 
There is, in some cpiarters a dangerous tendency to wait-and-see 
what Rhee and his Wall Street masters may do next. The mixed 
moods of the people need to be converted into constructive 
channels of public expression and activity to compel the Admin¬ 
istration and Congress to honor in deeds the armistice agree¬ 
ment and enter into genuine negotiations to help effectuate a 
peaceful and fair settlement of the Korean and allied questions. 

However, justified concern for the fate of the armistice and 
tlie coming peace conference should not lie alknved to oliscure 
the great significance of these developments. The armistice rep¬ 
resents a highly im|)ortant victory for the peoples, including 
our own, and for those gtivernments wdiich liave defended na¬ 
tional freedom and peace. It marks a serious defeat for Wall 
Street’s war policy, es}>ecially for the Truman-Dulles-Knowland 
military adventure in Korea. I’hose American ruling circles 
wdn’f h Iia\'e endeavored to spread the war in Korea to the Chi- 
nc'sc mainland and the USSR have been checkmated. The Peo- 
|)le’s Republic of Korea, with the resolute support of the USSR 
and China and all progressive humanity, has successfully de¬ 
fended its independence and sovereignty. 

Tin’s armistice, which is in America’s national interest, was 
brought about not only by the military stalemate created in 
Korea, but also by the strivings of the American and all other 
peoples for peace, hy the fissures in the West, and by the steps 
taken hy the Soviet Union and China to end the war and reduce 
world tensions. It will facilitate a further easing of international 
tensions and will strengthen the efforts of the camp of peace 
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and deinocracv to promote solution of existing difTf>.,... 

j. ' ^ ^ Lines and 

disputes among nations l)y jicaceiul negotiations. 

26 ) 


Bear Son: How does it fecJ to be in Snn Fnmdsco orne again? 
While I lived there for only a short time, I am very land of 
it. J like the bay, the hills, and the climate. But I like S. F. 
particularly because it has alwavs been a militant union town 
and has many fine labor traditions. When Mommy and I lived 
there, I worked as a truck driver, but spent most of my time 
helping to organi/e the watcrlront there. San Francisco is su|)- 
posed to be the Gaiewaiy to the Orient, and it is the birthplace 
of tlie United Nations. It w'ould be fitting if we could help 
make it a Gateway for American-Chinesc peace and friendship, 
and convene there a great |)eo})le’s Congress to voice and register 
the hopes of the American people to achieve peace in the Far 
East and the w’orld. 

Well, here it is mid-summer and hot as blazes, and w^e are 
j)utting out another crop of—w'inter cabbage liere! But wc’ll 
soon lae througli with boiJi the cabbage and the summer. Then, 
even if the cam])aign for amnesty does not grow as fast as the 
cabbage, w'c’ll ha\e time only lor one more Atlanta summer. 
That is a refreshing thought on a hot day in a '‘cooler” like this. 

(August 2) 


7 he news of the past fenv days underscores further the great 
need of getting the amnesty cain])aigii and the Smith-McCarran 
Acts re|)cal movement seriously in motion. 7 he extension of 
the McCartliyite witchhunt into the lealm of the Ihotestant 
Churches and the latest operations of the Smith Act dragnet in 
Philadelphia, shaij)ly point tin’s uj>. \Vhcre\er the fascist in¬ 
quisition strikes—whether at the .schools or libraries, the clergy, 
actors or unionists. Democrats, progressives, independents, So¬ 
cial-Democrats, or Communists—it bases its assaults chiefly upon 
the catch-all picmises of the Smith and McCarran Acts and upon 
the convictioT)s already made under these illegal and Hitlerite 
instruments for “legalizing” the advance of fascism. 

It is high time tliat this fundamental fact is driven home in 
labor’s ranks and among the broadest forces, conservatives as well 
as progressives, some of whom are beginning to resist McCarthy 
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;,nd McCarthyisin ()„ „,any fronts. It is important for the Left 
to snpport ant help initiate tlte broadest democratic .mne: 
i.tcnts and c:oalu,ons against McLarthyisn., especially around 
those issues that arouse niass indignation and acivitv-i.e., 
against liookdmriung,” “probiuo,” “censoring;- and al,ridging 

’’’S ‘I «l"«ilors, wmers, the clergy, trade unionists. 

I leLeh should do tins without mukitio ii,s prooram of action 
a [)ic-(oudition loi coopcrad'iio in the stru^ole against McCar- 
divisin. However, in so doin- die I.eft sJiould eJarifv the basic 
issues involved and lielp enlist ever wider united/front sup¬ 
port tor amnesty to tlie Sniitli Ait victims and for callino a halt 
to these .mthhill of Rit^hts jieisec utions; lor lontestino and nulli- 
fyin^ th(" AlcC.arian Art and the Roard s riding' on the Honi- 
immist Ihirty and lor repeal o( these Na/i-like statutes. All this 
cm he done today in a new, liold and tletisive way, jiarticularly 
ill pireparino for the ’54 elections. ' (August f) 


One ol tlie major events of the )K)St World War II period 
is, ol course, the eiiu'rt^ence ol the People’s Repuldic of China 
as a great world power. Idiis historic dcvelojimeiu is bound 
to have an ever increasing impact and lonstiuctive inlluencc 
upon /\sian and woild allairs. not least of all upon tlie pnogress 
and lulure ol all national liberation moveimaits, and will 
strengthen still 1 m l her the c aiiij) of jicac e, democrac y and so¬ 
cialism. I his has betm allirmed bv the cotnse of the war in 
Roiea and the great role of lY‘o])le’.s (Jhina in the attainment 
ol the armistice there. 

Only megalomaniacs, sullering from atomic pyromania and 
un-y\mei ican illusicins ol ‘\'irnrril<a [Jcl)er AUes," would [)lan to 
“destroy” the New China or tiy to exclude her from the councils 
of tlie family of nations and thc‘ higliest level conferemc:s of tlie 
major jiowers-])artieularly now when vital cpiestions allecting 
the lives, fieedom and sccairitv of the })eo})ics of Asia, as well as 
of international peace, relaiionshi]rs, tiacle, are to be negotiated 
and settled. (August (j) 


Di AR Sox: I know that wlien vou icc.eive this Mommy will be 
Uj) in Seattle on some speaking dates for ainncsty. I want to 
take advantage of her aiisence to ask yon to do something very 
special for me. Se])Lenil)er 4th will make 25 years that Mommy 
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and I are married. It will mark our “silver” anniversary. This 
is a very important occasion for me because I love Mommy 
very, very much and our marriage is very precious to me. It 
always has been and will be so. 

Such an event should, of course, be celebrated together, with 
all hands on deck. But we’ll have to make the best of things. 
Therelore, son, 1 am counting on you to help make up for my 
enforced absence. 1 want you to try and make Sept. 4th an 
extra-special occasion. If you are short on your allowance-money, 
ask Grandma or Aunt Mini to help us out. I would like you 
to get Mommy one red rose, a very special phonograph record 
called “A Kiss in the Dark” (music by Victor Herbert and 
played by Fritz Kreisler); and, if it is at all possible, 1 would 
like very much to get her some small silver memento. Whatever 
you do, keep it gay and festive for Our Best girl. So—take over, 
my Chip, for both of us. (August jy) 


We have observed many anniversaries together. All of them 
were dear to us. But this September 4th has an exceptional 
meaning for me. This is not only because of the special circum¬ 
stances that exist today; nor merely because it signifies that 
we have lived and worked togctlier for a quarter of a century. 
For what is truly significant about any marriage and comradeship 
is not so mucii the span of time co\cred in itself, but the cjuality 
of the bonds that f)ring and hold a man and woman together. 
Measured in these terms, our relationship is something precious— 
with a future, as well as a })rescnt and a past. And our 25th 
anniversary bears witness to a love and comradeship that has 
deepened and grown over the years during eventful political 
struggles and personal exjreriences; midst deepening common 
interests, keen happiness and some sorrow; close companionship 
and long separations; staunch devotion to our political beliefs. 

We have each other, our Young Chip, and a host of friends 
and comrades. We and ours have a great and challenging future 
to look forward to, to sti ive for, and to share together; as well 
as countless nuanories to treasure. All this, and more, is embodied 
in September 4th. (August 25) 

I hope the recent Smith Act indictments in Philadelphia, 
the arrests in California, the indictment of Ben Gold [former 
president of the Fur and Leather Workers Union], (he listing 
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of the National Lawyers Guild as “subversive/' are all properly 
estimated, and not viewed as isolated phenomena. These are 
die domestic counterpart of the Administration’s post-armistice 
moves to prevent any “let-down” or relaxation in its cold war 
drive and world tensions; they are designed as well for sinister 
use in the 1954 congressional elections. 

Ihese steps indicate that a new round of pro-fascist attacks 
is opening, fraught with increased dangers to the trade unions 
and all progressive lorces, irrespective of their political com¬ 
plexion and social outlook. It is late, but not too late to bioaden 
the struggle against gallo])ing McCarthyisin-McCarranism in all 
its asjiccts and phases. Wide masses of people are drawing diller- 
ent conclusions from the Korean armistice than have been drawn 
by Congress and the Administiation. 'I'hese conclusions—which 
are in accord with our national interest—can facilitate a marked 
extension and a more effective straggle for democracy and peace. 

(August 30) 


'Lhe West Cierman elections arc over. While an Adenauer 
coalition victory was expected, the size of the vote and the 
parliamentary jiiajority secuied by tlie Bonn regime arc dis¬ 
turbing. 1 he absence of a mass and inlhicntial Communist 
Party and the treacherous role of the Right-wing Social-Demo¬ 
crats, jrarticularly in connection with the colossal jme-election 
provocations organized by the West on June 17th in East Ger- 
inany, help explain Sunday’s vote. Momentarily, at least, the 
militarist and fascist forces in Western (Germany have been 
emboldened. I’he |>rospects for sj^eeding the re-uniheation of 
Germany as an independent and democratic nation have been 
somewhat sen irack. 

Now Washington will attemi)t to move faster and more 
arrogantly to re-arm West Germany wdth or without the EDC 
[European Defense Community] and army. Already Adenauer, 
aping Dulles, has scuttled his pre-election demagogy regarding 
working for the “unity” of Germany, and now brazenly calls 
for the “liberation” of East Germany. He also is trying to revise 
the Bonn constitution so as to remove all constitutional barriers 
standing in the way of large scale re-militarization. 

However in West Germany and France influential forces, a& 
well as the vast majority of the peo])le, will become more reluc¬ 
tant to ratify the EDC. They will seek new alternatives to Wall 
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Street’s policy of i(‘.storing the Krtipps, the I’hyssens, and the 
German Wclirmachi. Also the German Democratic Republic 
lias been sireiigthcnccl by the lessons it has drawn irom the ex~ 
peiiences and the measures it has taken after the June events. 
Strengthened l)y its lar-reaching agreement with the USSR, the 
new Republic will now become an important factor among tlie 
German peojile and in heljiing influence the course of events 
in Europe. 

Ileic' at h(jme, laig(' sedions of the Amei ican people, esjiecially 
Jewish and Sla\' pc:ople, are uneasy at the prospect of a resurgent 
Ch'jinan militarism and Washington’s responsibility for this. 
1 his concern will develop into support of high level negotiations 
loi' a peaceful settlement of the German cpieslion. (September 9) 


I’ve discovered that these two-day visits have their disad¬ 
vantages, as well as their s})ccial jaleasures. Yesterday it was 
an exhiiarating feeling to \vake up and know that Ed be seeing 
you for the second consecutive day in a few^ hours. Rut this morn¬ 
ing was (juite diffcient—which is another wxiy of saying: I miss 
you already. 

'I'his altcrnoon 1 was able tc.) jieruse, somewhat hastily, the 
lull text ol jAdlaij Stevenson’s speech, two asjiects of which are 
panicidail) striking. While imphing criticism of some of the 
met hods a.iid tactics eiUjOiovetl by Dulles and Ciompany in foreign 
aflairs, Stevenson re-alhimed ihi' basic tenets of his (and J’ru- 
nian’s and Ehsenhower's) position on loieign j)oiicy tis set forth 
during the icjga campaign in terms of the I’ruman Doctrine, 
the Alai shall Elan, the Korean war, NA i (.), the building uj) of 
an EJ)C] :ind a re armed West Ctemiany, plus his pointed endorse- 
juent of intervention in Indo-Cdiimn 

l>ut it would ])e short sighted and sectarian to see only this, 
funclanu'ntal as tin’s is. Ecjr Stevenson’s speech reflected to a 
limited exicmt, and took j)artially into account some of the 
misgivings about the Administration's conduct of foreign alfairs 
now prevalent in ccrt.iin ollicial circles in London, Paris, and 
Nevv^ Dellii, :iud voiced in this country by Weir, Warbmg, The 
Xdtion, etc-. While* not })rejxirecl to go as far as Ghurchill in 
regard to an earlv Rig Power conference at the highest level, or 
as lar as a Nehru lot scaling Ghina at the U.N., Stevenson never¬ 
theless has begun to speak about the urgency of East-W^est negoti¬ 
ations and the need of a more “temperate," “flexible," and 
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“patient” approach by Washington. While he studiously avoided 
taking a position on such specific questions as the Korea political 
conierence, Stevenson’s general remarks about peaceful co¬ 
existence, reducing world tensions and keeping “the door to 
the conierence room open,” appear to be in a somewdiat positive 
tone and perhaps of some use. 

What Stevenson may do to implement that which is positive 
in his statement of policy is, at tliis date at least, very question¬ 
able. But there can be no doubt that his speech may encourage 
certain labor circles and other pro-peace elements and groups, 
including some Democrats and ADAers, to begin to speak out 
for peaceful negotiations wdth the USSR and China. 

(September i6) 


Dear Son: I ran an interesting soil test tlie otlier day. We’re now 
growing 50,000 radishes. One bed, nearly half, flourished wdiilc 
the other l)ed grew slowly, became discolored and looked fit for 
the doctor. So 1 tested the soil for acidity, potash and phosphate 
content. I finally discovered that there was a plant deficiency 
of nitrogen. So what did we do? Give ’em vitamin pills? Oh no, 
a little nitrate soda did the trick and now the “sick” radishes 
are coming along hale and hearty. The point is, it re(]uircd a 
little knowledge of soil chemistry to make this ex]:>criinent. And 
since this was available, the experiment worked, and my tiieory 
—a hypothesis—was proved in practice, scientifically. 

(October 22) 


I’m deeply concerned about Bob [Thompson, assaulted wath 
an iron bar by a fascist inmate in the Federal Detention House, 
New York]. I would like immediately an authoritative opinion 
on the post-operative perspective. 1 waint, too, a full bill of 
particulars as to what happened, and how^? What is being done 
about this, especially by the progressive forces? Obviously, there 
are some very serious lessons to be drawn from this brutal and 
criminal outrage. These need to be heeded in time. People must 
understand that such despicable acts of violence are inevitably 
spawned in a political atmosphere poisoned by malignant Mc- 
Carthyism-McCarranism, by officially-inspired atomic war hy¬ 
steria. 

Since starting to write, I’ve read all the New York papers 
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regarding the murderous assaidt on Bob. These give some facts, 
but too much is left unsaid regarding the "details” and the 
whole atmosphere which gives rise to such political vigilantism 
and terroristic acts. It is evident that Bob’s condition remains 
extremely critical. Unwittingly, the press does reveal the attitude 
of olhcial cpiarters towards overt acts to assassinate Communists. 
For while Bob’s life still hangs on a thread, bail has been set 
for Pavlovich [I'hompson’s assailant] at $25,000! While bail set 
for men and women merely charged with the "advocacy” o[ 
peace and democracy and social progress ranges from $25,000 
to $100,000! To say nothing of the very imjirisonment for such 
advocacy! Fhe real significance of this ghoulish state of affairs 
must be driven home to })CO})le cpiickly. Surely, there should be 
an avalanche of protest against this attempt on Bob’s life, the bail 
cjuestion whicli is virtually placing a judicial "bounty” on 
murderous crimes against Communists, and the struggle against 
the fascist Smith and McCarran Acts which invite such criminal 
violence. Kecj) me informed on Bob’s licalth. {October 25-27) 


Dear Son: Shortly before you arrivc'd wt had a bit of a cold 
spell. 1 hen when you two a|)Ostles of human warmth came on 
the scene, the weather brightened u[) and turned fair and sunny. 
But no sooner did you depart than the temperature dropped and 
it became cloudy and cold. Meanwhile, I’ve had a whale of a 
cold, with a schnozzle that runs like a melting icicle and a cough 
that barks like the dog you would like to have. 

S}>eaking of the weather, did you ever consider taking uj) 
weather-fenecasting as one of your many h(Vl)bies? This would 
not be too difficult an undertaking and you might find it of 
interest. As you know, the weather-while generally not decisive 
in determining man’s life and mode of living—does, nonetheless, 
seiiously affect the lives and habits and jdeasures of peo|de. I’his 
is true whether one lives at the North Pole or at the eeptator; 
or whether one is a fanner, a seafarer, an air pilot, a sportsman. 
Dowm through tlie ages men have been studying and speculating 
about the weather, how it changes, etc. Above all, people have 
tried constantly to predict the weather, to forecast its "fickleness” 
and "moods” and variations and turnabouts—both on a short 
and a long-teiin basis. Ccmsiderable scientific progress has been 
made in recent decades and this has been connected with the 
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scientific advances made in other fields, like aviation, physics 
and astronomy, meteorology, etc. 

d'he weather acts according to law^s. The more we study these 
and know the behavior of the weather—the better we’ll be able 
to predict the weather, to defend ourselves from storms and 
droughts, and to harness or utilize the natural forces of the 
“weather” lor constructive, as well as pleasurable, purposes. 
So—if you’d like to be able to predict the weatlier so as to check 
up on the weatherman, or know what to weai', where to vacation 
and when to go fishing or to the park, as well as to learn a little 
al)Oiit using a few scientific instruments—let me know and I’ll 
inake some ])ractical suggestions how' to do this. All you would 
have to do would be to spend lo to 15 minutes a day, sometime 
})etween 7-8 p.m. making a few observations and readings of 
a barometer, a thermometer, an anemometer, or examine the 
direction and forte of the wind, the movement of birds or insects, 
the nature of clouds in the sky, the kind of a sunrise or sunset, 
etc. 

1 don’t know^ liow 1 got started on the weather, my Chip, 
but from me to you the weather is better than fair, always sunny 
and c\'Ct-])romising. 8 ) 


Yesterday two more of my letters were returned, those which 
I had ^vritten you on Nov. 9t]i and 18th. Tve recjuested an inter¬ 
view n:garding this loreboding development—so mort* anon. 

Some weeks ago I comjdeted two inlonuati\e and relatively 
scholarly works on the South: Orif^ius of the A'ere South by 
\\’oo(lward, and Southern Polities by Key. lUit I continue to be 
hard [)icssed for worthwhile reading material. (It is now lour 
months siiue I sul)mitted my last reejuest for l)ooks—and still 
no reply! My attorney has the details and is due to discuss this 
matter with Mr. Benrjett in the near future. May this be soon— 
if not l)cfore!) {November 2./) 


Eleven Chips 

(To Gene, Jr.—for Dec. 7th) 

My Chip was awfully cute at one— 

Couldn't hardly walk or talk, but full of life and fun. 
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Chubby, laughing, inquisitive at two-- 

On the go, nexfer still, always jabbers, wants to do. 

The years notch up to three— 

There he is, Iwely as a flea, and filled with curiosity. 

When the clock strikes four. 

He becomes Dennis the Menace, in and out the door. 

Now we come to five— 

He's alert and gay, goes to school on the Drive. 

Then the clock strikes six— 

He's still full of zest and wit and tricks. 

The years climb up to seven— 

New adventures, new friends, downtown to school at West 
Eleven. 

West Street jail interlude, uncertainty at eight— 

But the boy begins to learn the people make history, not fate. 

Now it's time to check off nine— 

Despite Atlanta, he's brave, keen and truly fine. 

The clock moves ahead to ten— 

There he goes, a courageous youth among men. 

And, now we pause, this time at eleven— 

Salute, my Chip—the love of Teg and Gene, bright as the star 
in heaven. 

Happy birthday, son. (November 2(j) 

By the way, what significance do the progressive forces attach 
to McCarthy’s criiicisni of the Administration, and to Dulles’ 
and Eisenhower’s reply? It is obvious that McCarthy sought to 
make personal political capital out of the Brownell-Truman 
“exchange.” He brazenly came forward again as “the man on 
horseback.” 

But was note taken of the important fact that McCarthy 
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and the forces behind him challenged not merely the handling 
of the Davies et al cases and one aspect of foreign policy per se, 
but the Eisenhowcr-Dulles-Dewey control of Congress and the 
GOP? Is it seen clearly that McCarthy’s pressuring of the Ad¬ 
ministration on the specific issue of compelling a Western em¬ 
bargo of all trade with China is a manifestation of the continu¬ 
ing and accentuated difierences between the McCarthy-McCor- 
mick-MacArthur and the Dewey-Dulles-McCloy factions in tlie 
GOP? These differences are not over aims and over-all glol)al 
objectives. But they are over certain as})ects of foreign policy, 
particularly in respect to Far Eastern (juestions. They re])resent, 
too, a sharpening of the factional and political struggle f>etween 
these groupings for hegemony in Congress and the GOP, lor 
shaping the campaign strategy in ’54 and ’56, and for controlling 
the ’r,G national convention. 

Have the exchanges between McCarthy and Dtdles and Eisen¬ 
hower diverted public attention from the important fact that 
the Administration, as pointed up by the White episode, is 
more openly and directly “embracing” and developing Mc- 
Carthyism in internal affairs and policies? {December jo) 


Dear Chip: I enjoyed your letter of Dec. Gth very much for many 
reasons. For one thing, this hajipencd to be your last letter as 
a ten year oldsier. So I was mighty honored to receive your 
“farewell address.” Then, too, I was interested in your statement 
that: “1 don’t feel as though I yet fit the qualifications for an 
eleven year old.” By now, of course, you have discovcied that 
the “leap” from ten <0 eleven is not as hazardous as it seemed 
a couple weeks ago. Also you must surely know that we all think 
you have all the needed, and much more tlian that, qualifica¬ 
tions for being treated as the more grown up young fellow 
you ate. In fact, the very observations you inake about the grow¬ 
ing “<:]ualifications” required for the transition to becoming a 
year older, display the fact that you have made the grade. 

Now, Fm waiting foi’ your first letter as an eleven year oldster. 
But don’t let this worry you. Fm not expecting a sermon on “how 
life begins at eleven.” Fd just like to know what you. Mommy, 
and (3ur friends did on the memorable 7th. Fm quite sure you 
will like the Jack London books I asked Mommy to get for you 
from me. 

B\' the way, hats off to you for the way you handled the 
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problem of the chaperone of your last club hike who was in¬ 
fluenced by McCarthyite ideas and tried to exclude you from 
the group. You handled that well and I’m sure some of the other 
boys learned something, too. Good tactics and good results, my 
Chip. [December 79) 


While I’m waiting for the results of my attorney’s interview 
witli Mr. Ikmuett on the cpiestion of books and diverse matters, 
I wish you’d make another eflort to locate and order for me: 
The Democratic SjhrU I)y hernard Smith and 77 /e IFr/Z/ngs- 
and Speeches of Lvu^ene J\ Debs with an introduction by Schles- 
inger. Also 1 wish you woidd send me: Lari^o Cardenas: Mcxuan 
Democrat by W. C. l ownsend. I’m painfully desirous of getting 
more reading material. 

1 still manage to read (juite a bit and, in fact, every now and 
then run across some interesting and even worthwhile literature 
in the library. Recently I happened upon a companion piece 
of the Eighteenth Brumaire [by Marx]. I 1 icn, too, 1 j^erused 
a masterly written novel A Lantern for Jeremy [by V. J. Jerome]. 
Over the weekend I'm reading Titans of Literature which ap¬ 
pears so-so, though there may be some wheat amongst the chaff. 

But this is a far cry, a molexule in the ocean, from that which 
I’d like to read and study. And while I’ve increased my “intake” 
of newspapers and maga/ines, these are poor substitutes for the 
books I've requested and the list T have on hand to order as 
soon as the book situation is favorably resolved. [December 29) 


Dear Son: Well, Xmas has come and gone. As you well know, 
Big Fellow, this makes four such holidays that we have been 
separated from each other. However, if things go O.K., we should 
be together shortly after next Xmas. 

Your poem to me was the one thing in my Xmas package 
that I left to “devour” on Xmas morn. However, I yielded to 
temptation and read it Xmas Eve, just before I turned in. I am 
glad 1 did, for it Idled my heart with joy and pride and made 
for pleasant Yuletide dreams. 

AVhen I awoke Xmas morning, I lay in my bunk awhile 
reminiscing and thinking of my loved ones and friends and 
other Dec. 25ths. I reminded myself, too, that despite the evil 
forces of war and tyranny, mankind had made some important 
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progress the past year towards promoting “peace on earth, good¬ 
will to men.” Not least of all, there is the truce in Korea—the 
first peaceful Xmas there in four years. I thought of this and 
iriLich more. 

After a few moments, 1 got up. I noticed my Xmas stocking 
was empty, but 1 remedied this fast. Yep, I filled my socks with 
my feet, 'llicn to breakfasi and shortly thereafter went out to 
the yaid for a brisk walk. ExcJianged lots of greetings, hack in 
the cell at to a.m. where I read the Atlanta Constitution, 
N.y. Times, and U.S. News till noon. Had a special Xmas dinner 
and then saw “Illack})eard the l^irate” (too bad tlie })iratcs didn’t 
scuttle this movie). 

Later in the aflernoon returned to cjuarters and read several 
brief essays on the life and writings of Voltaire, Victor Hugo and 
Anatole Erance. instead of supjjer, stayed in the c:ell and played 
chess and then several games of four-handc-d dominoes. Spent 
the rest of the evening reading some pithy biographic:al sketches 
and critiejues of Walt Whitman and Mark Twain, i’urned iti at 
10:30 r.M., curfew time. Listened to the radio through the 
n o’clock news and then i mused al)out Mommy and tliee and 
me and the whole human family. I'hus went Xmas ’53 in 
Atlanta. [December 26) 
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I am not unmindful of the law of uneven political and social 
development, and the fact that within our country 1954 is 
fraught with serious dangers as well as new possibilities for cop¬ 
ing with them. Some of the key subjective factors necessary to 
ensure that which is objectively possible to achieve in '5.1 are still 
inadequately organized and remain in a very unpredictable state. 

Certainly one can’t gloss over the fact that, as the New Year 
opens, the danger of McCarthyism is entering a new anci more 
menacing phase. And, as one of the consequences of this, there 
is now an imminent threat of additional Smith and McCarran 
Act proceedings and new “anti-Communist” lepressive legisla¬ 
tion, inquisitions and other assaults on the rights and security of 
all the j:)eople. Nor can one ignore the fact that the movement 
against McCarthyism still is j)iimarily under petty-bourgeois 
and bourgeois-democratic leadershij) and that large segments 
of it are, in varying degrees, infected with the deadly virus of 
Communist- and Sovict-lrailing. 

Yet it is also a fact that there is a growing national popular 
trend against McCarthyism which is drawing into mass activity 
new sections of the lalror, farmers’, and Negro people’s move¬ 
ments. This is taking place at a moment when the peace 
sentiments of the majority of the American peo|)le, as reflected 
in the recent Gallup j)olIs, ate becoming more })ronounced, 
and under conditions where the elements of an economic crisis 
—a cyclical crisis of o\’cr-production having a number of distinct 
peculiarities—are beginning to mature and unfold. As to what 
will be the outcome of the diverse and sharpening struggles that 
will take place within the nation during ’54, including the vital 
congressional elections, not a little will depend on the role of 
the indispensable subjective factors. And this is still to be 
determined. {January 2) 
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Dear Son: Today marks the end of a four day ‘Vacation" which 
began New Year's Eve. 1 didn’t have enough time in which to 
go anywhere so 1 took a number of long walks over a short 
distance and also got in loads of reading. 1 perused everything 
from the current issue of The Nation, New Republic, Harper's 
and the Atlantic Monthly to the American Scientific Yearbook- 
j^.jS and The Scalpel and the Sword. 

I was very disappointed in the Yearbook which turned out to 
be a collection of articles that, with few exceptions, are quite 
superficial, hardly scientific. However, 1 struck “pay-dirt” in 
The Scalpel and the Sword which is really a sj>lendid and in¬ 
spiring book. 'Tis the story of Dr. Norman Bethiine, a noted 
Canadian surgeon who made a memorable contribution to the 
epic struggle of the Spanish and Chinese jieopiles. 'Diis book 
is a fine record of a noble doctor of humanity, a gallant partisan 
of democracy and peace, and illuminates some important page« 
from the great struggles of the 19^^0’s. 

Well, tomorrow you return to school, I to the greenliouse. 
While we are differently situated, both of us must try to learn 
more, to make the best possible use of each day and we ek and 
month. No matter what the cricumstances, one should not only 
look forward to better days, but should bend every effort to help 
speed them, to hel[) [)repare them and be prepared for them. 

I know I’m not the only one wfio belie\es that our last 
visit was one of the nicest ever. As for our “laughing jag”— 
that was really one for the books! I have a pretty good sense of 
humor, as you know, which is not blunted even by prison. But 
f must admit that it has been a long time, some four \cais, since 
I chuckled and laughed out loud as long and as heartilv as I 
did last Tuesday with you and Mommy. Our wonderful visit 
was an excellent way to get the New Year off to a goocL,start. 

(January j) 


It’s turned cold again and my cell is like an icebox; however 
the greenhouse is pleasantly warm. Plants, after all, are more 
fragile and require special attention! 

I envy your being able to read the Rosenberg Letters and 
Lenin's Letters to his Fainily, jSoyj()22. I look forward to perus¬ 
ing both one of these days (I have read some of the latter, and 
with great enjoyment). Lenin, by the way, under severe tsarist 
reaction and censorship, was able to coiTespond not only with 
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his family hut also with his colleagues in the Russian Social- 
Democratic Party as well, and was permitted to write books 
while in j)rison and exile. 

The White House recommendation to deprive Communists 
convicted under the Smith Act of their citizenship violates and 
would expressly void the First and Fourteenth Amendments, and 
is aimed not only at Conimunists but at other political dissenters 
and non-conformists, especially at those who militantly advocate 
and act for peace and democracy. It is not accidental that the 
proposal was directed at “advocacy”—anti-war and anti-imperial¬ 
ist advocacy, but not at advocacy, let alone actions, of warmonger¬ 
ing, atomic annilu'lation, lyncliing or otlierwisc subverting the 
Bill ol Rights. 

Some ])eo|jlc will be shocked at this brazen attempt to deprive 
American working men and women of their birthright and in¬ 
alienable constitutional libeities. But also let them ponder the 
ugly and memacing fact that already Communists and large 
numbers of progiessivcs are deprived of the right to freely speak, 
publish and assemble, ol the right to teach or hold government 
employment and many defense jobs, etc., and that they and 
millions of Negroes and “poor whites” are even deprived of the 
right to vote, hold public ollice and serve on juries in scores of 
states, both north and south of the Mason Dixon line. 

Some, of course, don’t believe the President's proposal goes 
“far enough.” And these are not only McCarthy and [enner, 
the Chicago Tribune and the N,Y. Daily News. Senator Chase 
Smith, the ALY. Times and the CleveUmd Plain Dealer join the 
cry to formally, ofhcially “outlaw” the C.P. While different rea¬ 
sons arc advanced, the net effect is similar and exceedingly 
dangerous. 

This danger is l)ound to increase, and in many wavs and 
directions, as long as numerous })rogressives in and out of the 
labor movement, as well as other opi)onents of McCarthyisrn, 
remain divided, complacent and evade taking a forthright posi¬ 
tion in defense of the democratic rights of Communists and non- 
Communists alike, and in resolute support of East-West frienci- 
ship and peace negotiations; and as long as certain advanced 
workers and not a few of their leaders give only lip seiwicc to the 
fight for amnesty, against the McCarran Act, for a Five-Power 
conference and peace accord. 

As for myself, f would add, that no one nor any court or 
legislative body can depose or dispose of my birthright nor deter 
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or change my convictions and loyalty and devotion to the best 
interests of my people and nation. Further, those who would 
deprive me and other Communists of our liberties and citizen¬ 
ship arc enemies of the Bill of Rights and peace and loieswear 
their allegiance to the Constitution. And in the not loo distant 
future the American ])Coplc will yet come to recognize and deal 
with them accordingly. (lanuary 12) 


Fve followed Avith real interest all news items yoii’AC sent me 
regarding the economic picture, including the steps being taken 
by the British Federation of Industrie's to augment Anglo- 
Soviet trade. As the signs of the maturing economic crisis in the 
U.S. continue to multiply and the current economic recession 
iinfcilds (de‘S[)ite its zig-zags), the ju’ospec ts for expanding Fast- 
West trade during ’54 and subsec[uently likcAvise are increas¬ 
ing- In fact, a marked ex])ansion of trade and commercial rela¬ 
tions is already imderAvay l)etwcen the USSR, China, the People's 
Democracies of Eastern Europe and many countries of Western 
Europe, Southeast y\sia, the Middle East, as well as with se\eral 
Latin-American nations, japan definiu.'Iy cannot be forced to 
stand aloof much longer from this development and econcmiic 
necessity, especially in respect to trade with China. Quite the 
contrary. 

Before long, numerous IkS. manufacturers and producers, 
reinforced and stimulated by labor and farmer pressures to cope 
with the serious problems of unemployment and the growing 
crisis in agriculture, will find the Avays and means to circum¬ 
vent, nullify or compel a revision of the Cold War embargo 
presently maintained against the development of such trade. 
And with the groAvth of mutually benelicial commercial and 
other economic relations between the Flast and most of the West 
(a process that Avill markedly increase in the coming period), 
there Avill likewise take place a further unfrt'ezing of certain 
diplomatic relations, an imprcjvcrnent of certain international 
relationships, additional oj>portunities for advancing the struggle 
for peace. . . . {January iS) 

In recent speeches Dulles and other Administration spokes¬ 
men have asserted tliat the USSR is confronted with “grave 
internal unrest" arising from “mass underconsumption." And to 
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bolster this wishful thinking, they repeatedly call attention to 
the latest efforts of the Soviet government to overcome certain 
lags in agriculture and to raise greatly the production and con¬ 
sumption of consumer goods generally. (It should be noted par¬ 
enthetically that these gentlemen studiously gloss over the fact 
of the unprecedented destruction wrought by the invasion of the 
Soviet Union during World War II. They “forget'' the fact that 
the Soviet people bore the main brunt of the anti-Axis war, ex¬ 
perienced great hardships and sacrifices not only during the war 
years, but also during the post-war period of Soviet recovery 
and reconsti uction when the USSR had to meet also the exigen¬ 
cies of the ]:>ost-war international situation created by Wall 
Street’s Cold War policies). 

It is true, of course, that the Soviet Union is presently en¬ 
gaged in a colossal pi ogram of raising to new heights the material 
and cultural standards of its people. It is doing this at a rate 
and on a scale not envisioned at the outset of the second post- 
wai Five Year Plan. Measures have been taken to improve dras¬ 
tically the situation in agTiculture, especially in respect to live¬ 
stock and dairy products, which has not recovered as yet from 
the vast destruction and depletion of the ])eriod. But 

this marked and dramatic revision of the 1953-55 goals for con- 
sumci goods does not arise because of an internal “crisis,” as the 
gentlemen of Washington provocatively allege. Quite the con¬ 
trary. 

The current and continuous post-war rise in living stand¬ 
ards is taking place, not least of all, because of the historic 
achievements in post-war reconstruction and in the over-fulfill¬ 
ment of most annual goals set in the }^ost-war Five Year Plans, 
first of all in heavy industry. This development already pro¬ 
vides the economic basis for another new leaj) forward both in 
socialist construction and defense, and in augmenting the pre¬ 
vailing standards of living and every facet of the unmatched 
levels of social security and cultural advancement. 

It is taking jdace, too, because the wrecking and treasonable 
activities of Beria and C^o. were discovered and overcome. It is 
taking place, moreover, because of the increased might and the 
invincil)le unity of the USSR, the successes and enhanced in¬ 
fluence of its j)owerful peace policy. The growing strength of 
the entire world camp of peace, democracy and socialism has 
created and is creating, at a pace and to an extent hitherto 
deemed unlikely in not a few quarters, new opportunities and 
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more favorable prosj^eCts for advancing oi) various fronts the 
struggle for world^Qtice, national freedom ^jnd social progress, 
for thwarting the ^rmongers. i! 

For obvious reasons, Messrs. Dulles .>118 Co. choose to ignore 
or distort these facts and }il§to^Kie^|!ies/ For the proponents 
of wc^rld domination and ai>,iijLomiE blitzkreig not only try to 
disguise their jjredatory aims and aggressive strategy beneath 
pious peace demagogy and euphonious phrases about building 
a “massive retaliatory power to deter aggression,’' but they like¬ 
wise try to f)ortray their intended victims as being industrially 
and militarily “backward,” as morally and economically “weak,” 
as hovering on the brink of “internal collapse.” The American 
people especially would do well to j^onder the fac t that Hitler 
also shared and cultivated similar malevoleni, unrealistic and dis¬ 
astrous views. (January 20) 

Did you read the letter which Messrs. yVrinour, bliss, Cirew, 
et al sent to the N. Times and wJiich was published on jan. 
17th? VVdien extremely conservative public figures like these 
gentlemen find it necessary to speak out in |)rotest against some 
of the sinister eflccts of McCarthyism, both in and out of the 
foreign service, that is really something! 

While these gentlemen don’t “see” the inevitable connection 
between the pro-war policy which the foreign service conducts 
and the jirocess of fascization that is taking place in this and all 
other branches of the state a|)paraius—nonetheless they are 
cognizant and alarmed at the latter and in their own decorous 
and limited way cliallenge aspects of this increasingly menacing 
development. Maybe this important statement may embolden 
or shame certain less conservati\e persons to at least do as much 
and some others to do much, much more. (January 24) 

Dear Son: We are about midway with the cabbage crop. Fll be 
glad when this is o\er. As soon as the cabbages are out of the 
way and the first part of the tomato crop is planted, J’m going 
to conduct some experiments in plant breeding. 1 am going to 
try and effect some plant mutations, that is, to change the char¬ 
acteristics of certain plants and flowers. Sometimes such changes 
are effected through cross breeding of two different varieties 
of a plant or tree of the same species, i.e., different kinds of 
roses, or wheat, or fruit trees. Sometimes plant mutations are 
brought about by changing over a period the habitat or na- 
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tural environment of a plant or tree. And there are other meth¬ 
ods, too. 

Anyliow, I’m going to experiment along relatively new lines 
and try to effect mutations, changes in the chromosomes, in the 
cell divisions and formations of certain flowers, or rather in the 
seeds and bulbs. J hope to produce changes in the size, shape 
and qualities of these, and changes which may be reproduced 
naturally from the seeds and bulbs which materialize from the 
original mutations, from the exj)erimental flowers and plants. 

rd like to be able to graft ham on sweet potatoes, or cream 
on strawberries, or have Xmas cherries bear amnesty. However, 
ril start out with more simple, though nonetheless compli¬ 
cated, experiments, possibly first with a rather exquisite plant 
or flower called “gloxinia.” I may also do likewise with some 
“cynoglossiim,” which, for your information, is the scientific 
handle for a “Chinese forget-me-not.” Anyway, I’ll let you know 
how I make out in this sphere of interesting yet highly contro¬ 
versial and conflicting scientific experimentation. [February 2) 


The press reports that certain labor and liberal leaders are 
prediefing not only that the Republicans will lose control of 
the next Congress, but also that the Eisenhower Administration 
will be defeated in 1956. Both are feasible possibilities, though 
far from being foregone conclusions. 

'I’here also seems to be a surj:)rising amount cjf speculation 
at this date, and not a little wishful thinking, regarding what 
kind of an Administration could be elected in ’56. Some of 
this type of tliinking is cleatly escapist and diversionary, and 
bypasses many of the big unsolved |)roblems in tlie current Con¬ 
gressional election campaign. But some of it appears to be a 
positive elfort to map out perspectives. 

Considering the jtresent ecemomic and political trends and 
outlook, and the most urgent and central problems now con¬ 
fronting the American people, it is possible to envision, and cer¬ 
tainly vitally important to strive for, the crystallization of a 
wide labor-democratic front that together with the non-fascist 
and pi'o-labor elements and groupings in and around the Demo¬ 
cratic Party coidd nominate a major party presidential ticket 
in ’56. It could promote the election of a new Administration 
(and Congress) committed to a minimum democratic program 
for civil liberties, economic security, jobs and trade, and 
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pledged to renounce atomic warfare and to seek a solution of 
international questions by peaceful negotiations between the East 
and West. 

If such an Administration were elected in '56, obviously it 
would not be a larmer-labor or a people’s anti-monopoly and 
anti-imperialist government. It would be a pro-peace and prO' 
labor bourgeois democratic Administration emerging from po¬ 
litical struggles and re-groupings, especially within and around 
the Democratic Party, and resting upon, suj:>})oi ted by, and re¬ 
sponsive to a broad non-partisan anti-McCarthyite, anti-depres¬ 
sion and anti-war coalition in which labor exercised a leading 
role. However, the development of such a coalition and the elec¬ 
tion ol such an Administration and (Congress would crexate con 
ditions for lurther political advance favorable to the working 
class and its main allies. 

Needless to say, the realization of such an objective for ’56 
depends not a little upon the severity and (l(‘[)th of the un* 
lolding economic crisis and how labor, the Negro ])eople and 
farmers rnobili/e to cope with it, and not least of all nj)on the 
cintent struggle for jgeace and the course and outcome of the 
’5.^ (iongressional elections. It depends especially upon the 
independent role and common elforts of labor and all other 
j)rogic:ssi\e forces and upon the extent to which at leasi the rrrost 
aggressive candidates and forces of McCarthyism and atomic 
warfare, within and outside of both major pai tics, are rebuffed 
and set frack. 'ihis is jrlain as day and fortunately a grerwing 
number' of labor- and dernociatic leaders and oigani/ations are 
(earning to realize it. (February 8) 


A few days ago I hazarded a few cornmetrts on one possible 
line of political development in 1956 based on an orientation 
and struggle to realize a deiiiocratic, anti-war coalition as an 
election objective. Obviously, there arc ejuite dilleierit possi¬ 
bilities for ’5(1 that coidd become actualities if labor and its 
democratic allies do not utilize the f)iX‘scnt opjrcartunities for 
effecting certain favorable changes in the political situation. 

In such an eventuality the outlook for the next z\dministra- 
tion would then range from the possible election of a “run 
of the mill” Denrocratic zVdrninistration (with a foreign policy, 
a “defense” program, and a position on most matters of “inter¬ 
nal security” somewhat akin to the Truman Administration); 
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or the re-election and continuance of the Eisenhower “team” 
and Administration; or, most adversely, the election of an avowed 
McCarthyite Administration. 

It is not inevitable that any one of these possibilities should 
become political reality in '56, least of all the latter. None- 
theless, one or another of the above possibilities, especially of the 
first two, probably would become a certainty if internal po¬ 
litical relationships, particularly in the labor and people’s 
movements were to remain approximately at their present levels. 
This need not l)e. And if present and unfolding opportuni¬ 
ties are taken hold of in time and really utilized there could 
be a much different state of affairs, a favorable course oi po¬ 
litical development. (February ii) 


Df.ar Son: Regarding the cjucstion you asked in your Valen¬ 
tine’s Day letter, namely, how do I feel about the big news you 
wrote about—well, let me put it this way: I know rm getting 
along in years, in fact Tm knocking at 50. I don’t feel this old 
and seldom do I give my age a second tliought. Flowever, when 
my Chip writes me tliat he is going out on his First Date- 
then, by golly, 1 realize that the years are skipping by. 

Anyway, 1 hope the special event measured up to your expec¬ 
tations. After all, a fellow’s first date with a girl is something 
of an occasion—at least the first date only ha})pens once in a 
lifetime. 

As to what 1 think of your Club extending its social activity 
to include group “dating”—this is really a big and serious 
question. A man-to-man’s talk between the wise young Chip 
and the Old Block would be very much in order. Perhaps 
we can squeeze in a wee bit of a one on your next visit. But 
one thing now: Do you know what is one of the basic ingredi¬ 
ents for establishing genuine friendship—whether with girls or 
boys? Right—it’s being good friends and good companions. 
And whether you are dancing, hiking, conversing, or going to 
the movies or a ball ganie together—if you treat your friends, 
girls or boys, with the same respect, equality, and consideration 
as you would have them treat you, then you’ll not only have 
a good time but will help develop friendships that you can 
value. 

As for your second question in your letter of the 14th re¬ 
garding different types of soil—I’m afraid I'll have to ask you 
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to be more specific. Different kinds of soil are suitable for dif¬ 
ferent kinds of plants and other organic growth. Soil can be de¬ 
pleted or improved or otherwise changed both by various na¬ 
tural factors and conditions (air, moisture, temperature, earth- 
quakes, wind, glacial changes, etc.) as well as by the activity 
of man, (the kind of crops which are cultivated, fertilizers used, 
waterways built, etc.) 

So just what would you like to know about soil? Be this as 
it may, and until you are more specific about what you want 
to know, let me counsel this, in any case: when you gaze at the 
stars, dream, or give free rein to your imagination—be sure 
to keej) in close contact with the soil, keep your feet firm on 
Mother Earth, (Tebruary 22) 


The Four-Power Conference did not make anv headway 
on the decisive question of Germany. But the Molotov pro¬ 
posals for an all-European non-aggression and mutual security 
pact and for unifying Germany on a democratic and sovereign 
basis with guarantees to prevent the revival of German mili¬ 
tarism via the projected EDC or NAEO already have created 
a profound inipression in such countries as France and will be 
a real factor in helping influence alignments and the coming 
parliamentary vote on EDCb 

'Flic limited agreement reached in Berlin on convening the 
Korean peace conference and for disc ussing an end to the war 
in Jndo-China was a most important achievement. It is doubt¬ 
ful, and at this moment improbable, that the conference sched¬ 
uled for Geneva in A[)ril can produce an accord for a final 
peace settlement in Korea, for establishing a united, indepen¬ 
dent and democratic Korea and, as a vital corollary, recognizing 
China’s sovereignty over Formosa, and establishing normal Sino- 
American relations. It is possible, however, that partial agree¬ 
ments of considerable import could be arrived at. Considering 
the military situation in Indo-China and the political and eco¬ 
nomic situation in France, as mcW as the growing opposition 
in the U.S. to American military involvement in Indo-China, etc., 
it is definitely possible to effectuate at least an armistice, if not a 
settlement of the 8-year-old “dirty war.“ 

All the provocative efforts in this country to belittle the par¬ 
tial agreements reached at Berlin, and the open hostility to- 
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wards the Geneva Conference* by Messrs. Knowland, McCarthy, 
etc., and certain Democrats, cannot obscure the significance 
of this partial victory wrested by the world peace forces. 1 he fact 
that the Berlin Conference was held, that the Washington- 
inspired deadlock of Panrnunjom was broken, and that major 
East-West negotiations will continue on certain key Far Eastern 
questions, is in itself a noteworthy advance conducive to helping 
abate international tensions. 

However, it will be most costly if the American advocates of 
peace do not actively intervene to register their approval for the 
con\cning of the Geneva Conference, to j)ress for a cease-fire 
in Indo-CJhina; to call for normal trade and diplomatic rela¬ 
tions wath the People’s Rcjniltlic of China and the seating of 
China in the UN. 1 hey need to vcuce their support for earnest 
negotiations by the Big Powers foi reducing armaments and 
entering into a covenant pledging not to use atomic and thermo¬ 
nuclear wcajions. The Geneva Conference presents a great 
challenge and another signal o|>portunity to the American and all 
peoples to further achance the cause of world peace and genuine 
national security. 1 he obstacles standing in tlic way of achiev¬ 
ing cei tain ])ositi\ e results at Geneva are cjuite formidable, but 
these can be overcome if the jK*oj)les act in time. (Febniary 2j) 


\’ou will not receive my last letter, the one 1 wrote you on 
the 9,rd, for tin's was disapjirovcxl and returned to me. This 
parti( Lilar ejiisile of comment dealt exc lusively with the sinister 
efforts now being made in Washington and l)y tlie pro-AIcTar- 
thy press to brand the adventurist, diversionary and harmful 
terrorist actsf of the Puerto Rican Nationalists as a “Commu¬ 
nist plot,” and to try to exj)loit the incident of March ist for 
reactionary ends f)oth in the U.S., the Island and at Caracas.^ 
d’hc rejected letter also noted that the ])eople’s mass movements 
for granting Puetto Rico immediate and complete national in¬ 
dependence and for bringing a]>c)Ut a IJ.S. policy of non-inter¬ 
vention in the internal affairs cjf the Latin American republics 


* This Four Tower Conference dealt with the ending of the war in 
Indo-China. 

fThis refers to the shooting from the gallery of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives while the House was in session. 

X A regular meeting of the Organization of the American States. 
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and all other nations are in the best national interest of our 
people and promote the cause of Hemispheric and world amity 
and peace. I he memo of rejection which accompanied the above 
letter stated that I might revise it, but this I shall not attempt 
at the moment. All I wanted to do here was to let you know 
why you received only one letter from me last week, as well as 
indicate the subject matter ol the censored correspondence. 

{March y) 


I was exceptionally pleased to receive your lengthy digest 
of the Draft Program [of the Communist Party]. It is, in the 
main, relatively sound and cpiite impressive. It appears to be 
more tlian an election platform, although somewhat short of a 
fundamental jnograin. But this dual character may not neces¬ 
sarily be a defect. Th<.‘ present situation and the tasks whicl/ 
lie ahead require a popular, yet })rogrammati(, })rcs(‘ntation of 
the American way to jobs, j>ea(:e, denKJcracy and socialism 
While there aj^pear to be several major weaknesses and omis¬ 
sions in the document, the Draft a})pcars to measure up to this 
need in many as])ects. As to what these weaknesses are 1 shall 
reserve' my im])rcssi()ns for some otlier lime. 1 he single (jucs- 
tion now is the effecting of the widest public distribution and, 
above all, discussion of the program, of begiiming to popularize 
and implement the ynograrn. 

1 he editorial reaction to Stevenson’s Miami speech which 
you refer to seems very one sided and tactically inept. All the 
criticism made is correct in itself. Ihit it should be made within 
the framework of directing the main-fire at the main enemy, 
and also of giasping what is relatively positive in the speec:h 
and might lend itself to opening new doors to hel}> broaden and 
sharpen tlie struggle against McC^artliyism. 

Nixon’s reply to Stevenson emphasizes the Administration’s 
“new military look,” and should serve to stimulate a great puldic: 
debate on the suicidal strategy of “massive retaliatory power,” 
and should set in motion a popular crusade to bring into being 
a new “Geneva covenant” outlawing atomic warfare. 

{March ) 


I read that the House Judiciary Committee is opening hear¬ 
ings on a series of anti-Communist Bills with the aim of report¬ 
ing out a single bill to “outlaw” the Communist Party and to 
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make membership in the party and advocacy of communism 
a “crime/* No one should minimize this sinister move and the 
new dangers inherent in it. While the Committee is so composed 
that it may be acting under self-propulsion, so to speak, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that it is being prodded not only by 
the McCarthys, by Stevens and C. E. Wilson, as well as by 
Dulles, but also by not a few Democratic opponents of Mc¬ 
Carthy’s procedures and excesses. Keeping this in mind, re¬ 
membering Caracas, and the many-sided efforts of the “massive 
atomic retaliation” crowd to try and prevent a reduction in 
international tensions and the Cold War atmosphere, it is clear 
it will require a nationwide democratic crusade to thwart this 
and allied assaults on the vanishing liberties of the whole Ameri¬ 
can people. 

It will take national activity something akin to the broad 
movements wliich recently defeated the Broyles bills in Illinois 
and a similar bill in Ohio to check this latest plot to further 
abridge and nullify the Bill of Rights. There is a growing 
awareness in certain sections of the labor and democratic move¬ 
ments that “anti-Communist” witchhunts and legislation in¬ 
tensify the burdens of the rising unemployed; that national se¬ 
curity is negated by destroying the civil liberties of any segment 
of the people; that the anti-Communisrn of the McCarthyites 
is cut of the same cloth as that of the Hitlerites. Initiative and 
audacity, clarity and unity remain the supreme need of the 
hour. Trite, but true. (March 2}) 


The repercussions from the hydrogen explosion near Kwaja- 
lein Island on March ist are by no means all negative. The 
politico-social impact of this awesome blast is beginning to 
register in a promising way. In Britain as well as Japan the 
physical force and uncontrolled radioactivity which this thermo¬ 
nuclear explosion let loose have already given rise to an avalanche 
of powerful non-partisan demands that these latest military- 
scientific advances in human annihilation be brought swiftly 
under international control and outlawed. 

The fact that prominent Conservative leaders have joined 
the Laborites and TUC spokesmen in calling for a Big Three 
conference to work out ways and means to ban atomic and 
hydrogen weapons and warfare reflects the temper of the peo¬ 
ples and their heightened determination to call a halt to the 
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suicidal A and H bomb race. The questioning of the *‘new 
look military policy recently begun by Stevenson, Bowles and 
Acheson, timorous and limited as it is, nevertheless indicates 
the growing concern that pervades certain conservative circles, 
as well as the popular forces, regarding the Administration’s 
strategy of "massive atomic retaliation/’ 

Now that the H-bomb explosion has dramatized anew the 
dangerous consequences even of conducting "bigger and bigger" 
thermonuclear tests, let alone of plunging the world into an 
atomic holocaust, tliere can be little doubt that the vital ques¬ 
tion of cllccting East-West negotiations and agreement to re¬ 
nounce atomic and hydrogen warfare and prohibit the manufac¬ 
ture, stockpiling and use of atomic, nuclear and germ warfare 
will be catapulted into the arena of public discussion in a nt;w 
and urgent way. {March 28) 

Dear Son: Your review and high praise of the movie "Salt of 
the Earth" makes me eager to sec this down-to-earth film. Since 
I am sure it won’t be shown here, supjjose we make a date to 
take it in together, say, in aixmt a year hence? Incidentally, the 
plot of this film reminds me of some of my experiences in the 
big Imperial Valley (Calif.) strike back in 1929 where most 
of the workers were also Mexican-Americans. Remind me to 
tell you about it sometime in the near future. 

Have you seen the movie or TV showing of the hydrogen 
explosion conducted in the Marshall Islands in 1952? 1 notice 
that the Secretary of Defense calls the latest H-bomb test "almost 
unl)elievable." Perhaps it is to some. But what is really unbe¬ 
lievable is that so few Americans have swung into motion to 
arouse the j^eople to ban atomic warfare and A and H bomb 
weapons, T he peojale lorced a ban on gas and germ warfare 
back in i()2i5 and have, for the most part, made this ban stick 
ever since. Now, on a world scale, the peoples are much 
stronger than they were 29 years ago. T hey have but to use 
their strength collectively. 

By the way, the Atlanta Crackers have placed on their team 
a Negro outfielder, Nat Peeples. He is the first Negro ballplayer 
to try out in the Southern Association. This is only a first 
step, but it is a history-making one for the South. I’ll keep you 
informed of Pee})les’ progress and people’s response-which is 
fairly good so far—for these parts. 
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No, I’ve never l)een to a Roller Derby. But I’m willing. So 
bring your roller skates along on your next visit down herel 

(April j) 

The editorials in the Advance [organ of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers] and the Los Angeles Daily Neivs urging in¬ 
ternational negotiations and agreement to ban atomic warfare 
are syjnjUoinatic of the main trend of public opinion on this 
vital question. A bold and sustained effort to crystallize this senti¬ 
ment in both labor and nf)ndabor circles could work “miracles.” 
It is so important to react quickly and imaginatively to the pres¬ 
ent moment when new millions of people are alarmed over the 
implications of the H-bomb tests and the Administration’s 
avowal of a “massive atomic retaliation” program. 

Things wliich seemed extremely difficult or “utopian” to 
accomplish yesterday on this score can be effectuated today. Not 
even the skeptics would dare allege now that the issue of ban¬ 
ning atomic warfare is not “broad” or doesn’t merit top priority 
as a major focal point for ex|)anding the peace movement here 
as well as elsewhere. Even the Pope takes cognizance of this, 
albeit for the Vatican’s own ends. (Incidentally, the Pope's 
Easter message deserves attention, particularly in regard to the 
possibility that wider sections of Catholic masses now" may be 
prompted to take steps to help outlaw the H-boml) monster). 

Nixon’s revealing off-the-record speech is beginning to stir up 
a hornet's nest. There are even rumblings of dissatisfaction 
and certain limited opposition in some congressional quarters 
to the brazen (though not new) announcement that “American 
troops will be sent to Indo-China if the French withdraw.” 
Washington has resolved to do everything possible to block the 
Geneva conference and a peaceful solution of the Indo-China 
C|uestion. It is determined to continue the war and all that this 
would entail, w^hatever the “risk.” In addition, Nixon is quoted 
in the Times as stating that the Administration is prepared to 
do this “with or without public support.” 

Dulles tried to take the edge off this and has stated that it is 
“unlikely that U.S. troops will be sent to Indo-China.” But Dulles 
did not repudiate the main Administration policy which Nixon 
referred to. The American people, together with the peoples 
of the East and West, will have to do this. Neither Paris nor 
London are willing or able, at least presently, to go as far 
or as fast as Washington is attempting to dictate. And even the 
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Geneva conference, whose tasks are now more formidable, is 
by no means over or out of the picture. There are still the great 
protagonists of peace to be reckoned witli—and these powers are 
also mighty powerful and genuinely influential. (April 20) 

Judging from tlie news l)ehind some of the latest news dis¬ 
patches from Geneva, Hanoi, Paris, London and Colombo, die 
chances of aebieving a cease-lire in Indo-China are definitely im¬ 
proving. However, as yet, this is by no means fully assured. 
Ihe jiartisans of jieace, especially in our country, still have to 
settle a lot of “unlinished business’' befoie even this feasible ob¬ 
jective at the Geneva confeience is favorably resolved. Inci¬ 
dentally, the [iress stories regaicling certain rifts and diversions 
beginning to develoj) within the Administration over W'ashing- 
ton’s immediate course of action in Indo-Cdiina are not without 
some foundation. Idiis is an important, though not an unex¬ 
pected, sign—international developments being what they are 
and this being an election year, too. 1 hese develojiments deserve 
close scrutiny especially from tlie angle of how the peace forces 
could exploit such fissures and dilfeiences, and not least of all 
in the congressional elections. 

The Atlanta press carried a sliort news item regarding the 
meeting of Lewis, Beck and McDonald. I am extremely desirous 
of obtaining whate\er iniormatioit is available on this and to 
learn the vaiious reactions from all sections of the labor move¬ 
ment. What the country needs in this connection is tiade union 
unity, not a third fcxleration. And w'hat is most urgently needed 
is allincliisi\e united labor action in the |)oliti(al and eco¬ 
nomic fields on vital points of a (oncerted program of struggle 
in labor's interest, not greater la])or division and fratricide. 

I’hc Times carried excerpts from Malenkov’s noteworthy 
address to the Su|)reme Soviet. 'This solder estimate of the inter¬ 
national situation and powerful statement of the Scjviet jrosition 
for elTecting peaceful East-West negotiations of the Ear Eastern, 
German, H-bond), etc., cjucstions will register deeply in many 
lands and quarters. Incidentally, Malenkov’s pointed observa¬ 
tions regarding a certain easing in international tensions, coupled 
with a much needcxl warning not to exaggeiate the extent of this 
and not to underestimate the existing war dangers, is particularly 
timely and should hcl[) eradicate recurring tendencies of many 
people to evaluate the international situation one-sidedly. 

(May 2 ) 
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Far more attention is due the election contests in the South, 
some of which are pregnant with many favorable possibilities. 
Such was Tuesday’s primary in Alabama where Sparkman won 
a majority (and hence the election) against a candidate backed 
by a coalition of Dixiecrats and Texas oil interests. Also Fol¬ 
som won a majority in the race for governor. And, not least 
of all, a Negro candidate ran for the State legislature and made 
an impressive campaign (the first such candidacy in decades). 
Generally, the Negro people and labor are c|uite active and 
playing a more influential role in at least a number of the 
Southern states in this year’s elections. By the way, the U.S. 
Senatorial contest in North Carolina bears watching and is by 
no means a tweedle-dee, tweedle-dum affair. 

Apro]:)os of the Lcwis-Beck-McDonald exchanges, it is too 
early (especially in lieu of the necessary data) to venture a defini¬ 
tive opinion as to precisely in which direction this alignment will 
shaj)e up in the immediate period (and there are a number 
of possibilities, that is, several variants of two main alterna- 
tivcs—some {)rogressive, others not). But it is not too early to 
emphasize that one must distinguish between the plans and 
maneuvers of these three sponsors and the aspirations and 
moods of the membership of the unions involved. One must 
take into account the objective situation and the pressing prob¬ 
lems confronting the Miners, Steel and Teamsters Unions, plus 
the rest of the labor movement. One must take into account, 
too, not only the counter-moves of the Reuthers and Meanys 
(and because of the given circumstances, it is not excluded that 
some of these may well l)ecome objectively progressive, or at least 
open up certain additional favorable possil)ilities for advancing 
labor’s unity of action in various states, localities ajid influs- 
tries, etc.), but also the fact that the sentiment and basis for 
promoting united labor action is widespread in the labor move¬ 
ment. The important thing is not to specidate or wait and see 
wliere the Lewis move may lead to, and what transpires with 
the /\FL-C 10 no-raiding agreements. Every effort needs to be 
made to influence these developments from below and on lu’gher 
levels. This holds true for the workers and their res})onsible 
leadcis in all unions—independent, as well as AFL and CIO. 

{May 6) 


When one adds up and correlates such facts as the capture 
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of Dien Bien Phu, (a political and moral victory for the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Vietnam); the refusal of the Churchill gov¬ 
ernment to participate in “united military action” in Indo- 
China; the joint recommendation of the four Asian powers at 
Colombo proposing peaceful negotiations and an immediate 
cease-fire in Indo-China; the extensive opposition within the 
country from both conservative and popular eptarters to the 
Nixon and Dulles declarations that Washington was planning 
to send armed forces to Indo-China to protract the war; the 
powerful impact of the Soviet, Chinese and Vietminh j)eace 
initiatives and proposals submitted at Geneva,—then it is clear 
why the Administration has had to modify its ])lans for an eai ly, 
blitz-like military intervention in Indo-China, and why the 
prospects for securing at least an armistice in tlie war tlieie arc 
continuing to improve. 

But this does not mean that a ])eaceful settlement is as yet 
absolutely assured or that the partisans of peace can relax their 
efforts one iota. Not at all. I'here are many dangers and prob¬ 
ably new ])rovocations to be surmounted before even a ccase-hre 
is consummated, not to speak of a peaceful and tlcmocralic solu¬ 
tion of the Indo-China and related cpiestions. dhe current 
“explorations” now underw%iy, under the aegis of Washington, 
for creating an aggressive, imperialist Far Eastern military alli¬ 
ance, is only one of tfie many indications of this. (May //) 


I'he Supreme Court ruling declaring that segregation in pub¬ 
lic schools is unconstitutional is a momentous event. True, this 
judicial opinion is as yet incomplete and its full impact will be 
somewhat contingent upon the Court’s subsequent decision re¬ 
garding the cardinal (juestion of enforcement. Nevertheless, this 
ruling constitutes an historic blow against tlie white suprema¬ 
cists and the whole barbaric system of jimerow. 

International and electoral considerations undoubtedly 
played a most significant part in the timing of the Com t’s ac¬ 
tion and the unanimity of its vote. But the enhanced political 
role and strength of the Negro j)eople in national affairs; the 
marked advances in unity of action of Negno and white workers, 
progressives and C)ther democratic-minded citizens, in the recent 
period, in the struggle for equal rights for the Negro people, as 
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well as against McCarthyism—including the key part exercised by 
certain sections of the labor movement; the emergence of certain 
influential democratic trends and political regroupings in the 
South; all this paved the way for and made this decision in¬ 
evitable, sooner or later. 

Of course, no thinking person can minimize the political 
struggle still required to ensure effective enforcing decrees, fed¬ 
erally and in the various states. The avowed declaration of the 
Talmadge-Hyrnes forces to reject, defy and circumvent the Su¬ 
preme Court’s ruling, as well as the equivocal position of the 
Ca_)urt and the Administration on when and how to enforce this 
judgment—is warning enough. But unquestionably, great masses 
of the American people, Negro and white, will actively and con- 
certedly sup]:)ort the Ca)urt’s lading of May 17th, will demand its 
full and speedy implementation, and will press forwaird to abol¬ 
ish jimerow eveiywhere and to regain, protect and extend the 
democratic liberties of all the American people. The GOP 
will endeavor to make political cajiital out of this riding—but 
they should not be allowed to get away with it. {May iS) 


After a week of cool and rainy weather, Sunday turned out 
to be fair and warm, so I spent a good part of the morning 
and afternoon basking in the sun, and later alteinated between 
listening to some radio jirograms and reading the book Russian- 
Aiucrican Relations by \W A. Williams. This is a well-docu¬ 
mented and valuable refereiue survey of U.S. policy during the 
1920’s and ’30’s. 

Judging from the nature of much of the discussion going 
on about the Draft Piogram [of the Communist Party] of 
which you write, it appears that some concern themselves solely 
with an exposition of idtimate goals and nonchalantly gloss 
over the questions of how to check and defeat mono})oly’s drive 
towards w\ar and fascism now. Others formally emphasize the 
organic relationship between immediate and long-range prob¬ 
lems and objectives, yet seem to deal with both questions me¬ 
chanically and convert the schematic approaches indicated in 
the “three stages” letter into a dogmatic blueprint and magic 
formula. Too few seem concerned, concretely and centrally, 
with the key role of the subjective factors within the cardinal 
questions of the united and democratic front which is basic 
to solving the vital problems of ’54, ’56, and beyond. 
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I was interested, though disturbed, at your observations 
on some divergent viewpoints concerning' American foreign 
policy and the present world situation. Perhaps tlic pointed 
May Day editorials and statements from various countries that 
you refer to in your letters may help overcome such unclarity 
and one-sidedness, pariicularly on the })art of tliose who tend 
to discount and minimi/e the clear and present danger arising 
from the aggressi\'c and adventurous imperialist policies of M all 
Street. 

Tine, there is a vast dilTcrence between these [aedatory and 
bellicose objectives and the ability of tlieir authors to realize 
them. But this steadily growing gap does not hajipen auto¬ 
matically, without the resolute intervention of the peo])les. Nor 
does it happen without ebbs and Hows, deleats and vic:tc:»ries. 
No one should forget this. Present and unfolding opportunities 
to advance the cause of peace and jaogiess liave to be lought lor 
and realized, not least ol all on the home front ol the center of 
world reaction and aggressive iinjierialism. i his is a-b-c, as the 
Indo-China and Korean, the German and Japanese, the A and 
H bomb “cpiestions” underscore. 

I list listened to Edvv^ard R. Murrows news commentaj y and 
heard the news regarding the Sujireme Court s decision u])hold- 
ing the “constitutionality” ol cone section ol the: Inteinal Se¬ 
curity Act. 'Phis is not exactly unexpected, but it is extremely 
ominous. One thing is clear: wiihout stiong and mounting 
“political winds” internally and externally, the Court would 
never have acted as it did in proclaiming segregation unconstitu¬ 
tional in the pul)lic school svstejii. Something akin to this is 
recjuired to nullifv that fascist monstrosity, the McCarran Act. 
The time is awfully short and the dilliculties cnormoiis--l)ut this 
can be clone, whatever the odds. {May 2./) 


During tlie course of the current McCarthy-Army hearings 
you’ve not mentionc^d much regarding how’ labor and |n'ogrc‘ssivc 
circles are reacting to this bitter intra-party and intra-govern- 
menial conflict. ’Twould be a sciious error if the popular forces 
were merely to sit on the sidelines, speculate, and wait to sec 

what may happen. , r i 1 i 

This does not mean that the question posed loi labor and 

democrats is one of taking “shies.” lie. se. But as many com¬ 
mentators have noted, the time is overripe lor exerting extra- 
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ordinary pressure on the Administration and the Senate to 
whittle McCarthy down to size, to prosecute the evident instances 
of perjury and other flagrant violations of criminal statutes and, 
above all, to curb all congressional and executive witchhunts and 
subversion of the Bill of Rights. New forces, including some very 
conservative and temporary allies, could now be enlisted in this 
struggle around certain basic, as well as the peripheral, issues. 

With the contradictory and malevolent findings of the ma¬ 
jority of the committee of inquiry set up by the AEG, the Op- 
penlieimer case now comes before the public again in a more 
challenging way. Okayed for “loyalty'' and commended for 
notable scientific accomplishments, the professor nonetheless is 
adjudged a “security risk.” While the question of alleged 
associations ap[)arently played a role, as well as did the climate 
and pressures of McCarthy and McCarthyism, the nul) of the 
majority report is that, at least at one period, Oppenheinier op¬ 
posed the development of the H-bomb “on moral and political 
grounds.” And in the eyes of the atomaniacs this is tantamount 
to treason. 

Che outcome of this matter is by no means finally settled, 
even in its more immediate aspects. Already there are indications 
that the protests of outstanding scientific and professional work¬ 
ers and many, many others will continue to mount and that their 
opposition will not be confined to the treatment meted out to 
Oppenheinier, Moral and political opposition to the whole 
monstrous “loyalty” system will undoulHedly increase, and 
with it more deteiniined and extensive activity to ban atomic 
warfare. For America’s democratic spirit is not broken and her 
true patriots are legion. {Juyie 5) 


From Panama to Chile and Cuba to Bolivia the Atlanta Jour¬ 
nal rcjKuts mass student and labor demonstrations protesting 
the invasion of Guatemala and supjKjrting that nation’s heroic 
stand for peace, national freedom and democratic progress in 
face of the aggressive and counter-revolutionary plots of Wall 
Street imperialism, dhe action of tlie Chamber of Deputies of 
Uruguay condemning the Yankee-inspired aggression against 
Guatemala indicates, too, that sections of the national bour¬ 
geoisie in the various republics resent the imperialist interfer¬ 
ence exerted in this and other situations, which is sharply felt 
in manifold ways in all of the Latin American nations. 
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Even the press evidences that millions of people “south of the 
border clearly recognize that this tiny, courageous sovereign 
Caribbean republic has been the target of hostile imperialist 
pressures, internal intrigues and armed aggression because its 
people and governinent~in accord with their constitution and 
national aspirations—are trying to liberate their country from 
the stranglehold of the United Fruit Co. and other U.S. mo¬ 
nopolies. Guatemala is no longer a catsj^aw of the State Dept, 
in the UN or GAS, but is oi iented on an independent foreign 
policy of genuine Good Neighbor relations and in the cause of 
hemispheric and world peace. I'here are now growing possibili¬ 
ties for enforcing a “Hands Off” policy towards Guatemala and 
for forging a broad national front for independence, democracy 
and peace in many of the I.atin yXmerican Republics, as well 
as for crystallizing a Hemisphere front of resistance to the dic¬ 
tation and war plans of the North American colossus. 

So far, Iiowever, the press has not carried any news of soli¬ 
darity expressions from labor, anti-war, and anti-imperialist 
circles in the U.S. What happens on this front will jday no 
small role in this situation, including the extent to wliich Wash¬ 
ington may yet find it necessary to heed even the litnitcd UN 
resolution which morally binds its member nations to relrain 
from rendering militaiy aid and support to the mercenaries in¬ 
vading Guatemala from bases in Flondiiras and Nicaragua. 

As lor the course of the armed struggle to re]>cl the invaders 
and to forestall the projected coup d'etat from within—the next 
days may jjrove decisive. Up to now Guatemala seems to have 
acted much too slowly in moving its few troops into action 
(perhaps partly to avoid being trapped into military hostilities 
near the Honduras border where border “incidents could be 
provoked as a pretext for de jure and large-scale intervention 
by Washington’s satellites-Honduras and Nicaragua). Be this 
as it may, the coming days will tell a big part of the story insofar 
as this highly important phase of the military struggle is con¬ 
cerned. In this connection, the press reports to the effect that the 
Arbeiiz government has begun to arm the workers and peasants 
is most promising. This is vital and, if really carried through, 
could play a key role in determining the outcome of Guatemala's 
national liI)eration war for independence and democracy. 

(June 25) 
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I notice that the American Federation of Scientists spoke out 
again and took sharp issue with the AEG verdict on the Oppen- 
heimer case. It is very significant that a majority of U.S. scien¬ 
tists are intensifying their support for Oppenheimer and are be¬ 
coming more outsjiokcn in their opposition to the security pro¬ 
gram and militarization of science. They arc beginning to un¬ 
derstand-—as the general considerations of the Special Review 
Board s report (Gray) underscore—that the findings in this case, 
if unchallenged, would reduce the scientists in this country to a 
role in military research and society not dissimilar from that of 
the German scientists under Nazism (a process which is already 
under way in certain respects). 

The other day 1 came across a digest of a significant report 
recently issued by tlie G.S. Caimmerce Department concerning 
the accelerated giowth of economic concentration in the i)ost 
World War period. According to this survey, the top 5 jiercent 
of U.S. corporations jireseiitly employ three-cpiarters of all 
America's workers and .i of i percent of tlie luggest (:or[)ora- 
tioiis account for nearly 50 percent of all industrial employment. 

The political, as well as (conomic and social, consequences 
which flow from this deserve to be pondered dee])ly. Otherwise, 
it’s impossible to understand the whys and wherefors of the 
aggressive and expansionist role of the U.S./\. in world alfairs, 
as well as the rise and menace of McCairthyisin within the 
country. For these ‘'dry statistics" pinpoint who are the present 
rulers of America. They sjjeak volumes regaicling the strangle¬ 
hold which the giant monojiolies have on the nation's economy 
and indicate the \ast power which the dMiasries cjf corporate 
wealth wield in (lie ])olitical life of the country, not least of all 
in the go\'ernmeiit and state apf)aiatus. 

Of course, tliis is only ejue side of the coin. One should also 
bear in mind tlie sid)jective lactor in this situation. If, for in¬ 
stance, the workers in only .1 of 1 percent of the corporation 
colossus, not io speak of those in the top 5 percent, were united 
and class conscious, pursued an independent policy for peace, 
democracy and social progress, and placed themselves at the head 
of a broad anti-monopoly and anti-war coalition—then the State 
of the Union (and much in international relationships) would 
be quite different. ’Tis as simple and formidable, and as challeng¬ 
ing and realistic as thatl (July i^) 
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\ou are quite right that Claude's [Lightfoot] case is not the 
first time the membership section of the Smith Act has been in¬ 
voked. The first instance was in respect to the ii, and the 
fact tliat this matter is still pending sliould not be overlooked. 
However, Claude s case, with all its portentous significance, prob¬ 
ably will become the test case and that enhances its great im¬ 
portance, esj)ecially for labor and the Negro ])eo])le. 

Undoul)tedly the constitutional issues involved will play a 
major role not only in the legal proceedings but also among 
wide masses. Alter all, the rigiu of Ireedom of association is an 
intrinsic jjart of the First Amendment, and a cornerstone of 
the Bill ol Rights. I'hc struggle to uphold and exercise this 
inalienable right constitutes a vital ])art of vXmerica’s demo¬ 
cratic and working-class traditions and ho|.)es for the future. 

Incidentally, there are several relevant and signilicant jurid¬ 
ical findings involving one or another aspect cjf this (piestion, 
i.e., tlie ficrndon and Schneiderman decisions; the statement 
submitted to the New York Slate Legislature by Ciharles Fvans 
Hughes when he acted as counsel for the five exjielled New York 
Socialist Ic^gislators, etc. And, believe it or not, c^ne section 
of the })ro-fascist monstrosity, the McCarran Act, specifically 
voids Ijy statute the ncj less unconslituticjual membership section 
of the un-American Smith Act! What irony of (iolcl War 
histcary! 

AXdiile jmblic interest is now centered on Geneva and the 
great jnomise the next hours and days hold, and justihably so 
-it is nonetheless dillicult to understand how so many peace 
forces in our countiy continue to view the Indo-Cdiina and allied 
questions merely as “obsc^rvers’ and remain rcuicent and inactive 
in rcygaicls to such urgent and central cjuestions as banning 
the H-bomb. (Jnly 19) 

The big nevv's, of course, cennes from Cieneva—and it is really 
something! For the final outcome of the (ieneva conference is 
a signal achievement, a victory for the.' peojrle of our country 
and the world, who want pcxiccdul coexistence and nc^gotia- 
tions between the East and West. 

1 rue, the peace agreement reached at Geneva is a compromise 
and time will yet have to elapse before Vietnam is united and 
the entire country liberated. Nonetheless, the interventionist 
and spreacl-the-war policy of Dullcs-Radford-Nixon and Co. has 
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met another significant setback. The eight-year-old war has been 
brought to an end and provisions have been made for effectuat¬ 
ing a peaceful solution of the remaining issues. Much of Vietnam 
has been irrevocably liberated and its Democratic Republic 
enormously strengthened. 

As is well known, tlie constructive results attained at Gen¬ 
eva were arrived at with no thanks to Washington. In fact, 
these were achieved despite the manifold efforts of the Adminis¬ 
tration to protract and extend the war in Indo-China and to tor¬ 
pedo the Geneva conference. While the Geneva peace accord 
will further reduce international tensions in a number of im¬ 
portant resf)ects and help advance the cause of world peace, no 
one should lose sight of the fact that Washington refused to un¬ 
derwrite the jieace agreement and now is feverishly continuing 
its machinations to forge an aggressive Pacific military alliance, 
SEATO, simultaneously as it renews its pressures on France and 
Italy to ratify EDC, and prods Britain to agree to alternative 
ways to re-aini West Germany in the event that EDC is com¬ 
pletely stymied. 

Obviously the facts and profound lessons of the Indo-China 
question and the Geneva conference need to be carefully 
weighed. High amongst these, as the Geneva accord points up, 
is: given a mutual desire for peace and a willingness of both 
sides to negotiate in good faith and to make concessions in the 
interest of peace—other outstanding world (jiiestions and disputes 
can also be negotiated and settled peacefully. Undoubtedly, the 
positive outcome of tlie Geneva conference will facilitate such 
endeavors to actively strive for a fresh approach, for renewed 
and genuine negotiations between “the East and West” to pro¬ 
mote a peaceful settlement of the German and Korean c]ues- 
tions and to outlaw atomic wxtrfare. America needs this, no less 
than tlie rest of the family of nations. 2/) 


Well, the 10th turned out to be quite a day considering the 
time, place and circumstances. 1 shan’t attempt to relate the 
myriad things which occupied my thoughts on this birthday 
occasion in respect to the eventful past, the turbulent present 
and the great future that lies ahead. Space precludes this. Nor 
shall I comment at this time on the deeply appreciated many 
birthday greetings which are meaningful and especially signifi- 
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cant expressions of international working class solidarity whicJi 
I am sure that not only 1 cherish. 

I started my entry into the Half Century Circle in real 
down-to-earth fashion: potting cabbage. (This may be one way 
of keeping close to Mother Earth, but there are others which 
have infinitely more to commend them). While ye old carcass, 
which presently is trying to throw off a mild siege of arthritis, 
labored up till early afternoon—1 must admit that ye brain 
displayed more sense and “traveled” freely and imperviously 
of the prison regime, in accord with the spirit of the occasion. 

Around 2 p.m. J was called aw'ay from the green stuff wliich 
ends u]:) as cole slaw or sauerkraut and w-as surprised 10 find 
that my attorney was on hand. Had a uselul and in some re¬ 
gards a pleasant two-hours visit discussing various aspet ts ol tlie 
McCarran Act proceedings and K'lated (|uesiions. Must say, 
though, tliat the news of the grievous passing ol Marc*-a real 
friend and a valiant people’s (rusader, left its im])iii)L. 

After sup[)er, enremte to the yard, 1 was again unexpectedly 
called out to the oflice where youi message lor the lolh awaited 
me. 1 elegrams are souK'times rathci’ ijnjjersona], hut tliis, 

1 can assure you, was a happy exception. 1 hen out to Bennetts 
Field where my buddies and 1 wxilked and conversed al)out 
weighty malteis, including such controversial (juestions as 
whether “life begins at forty or fifty.” 

A little alter 7 p.m., two letters arrived lor No. 7148S— 
yours of tlie 41J1 and tlie very special birthday card and greeting 
from our Cihip. After re-reading these messages several tunes, 

I participated in a birthday “party” wliich featured choice can- 
talou})Cs imjiorted from Dennis’ miracle patch and divers com¬ 
missary “delicacies.” 

Later in the evening I read a couple of chajiters of [Stephen 
S. Mason’s] Main Currents of Scientific rhought. While perus- 
inff the above, 1 took time out to listen to a newscast or two 
which rcliectcd some of the contrasting trends and developments 
of this iunciure, i.c.. tlie ranlings of the ultra-reactionary war¬ 
mongers Herbert Hoover and Mark Clark vs. die Altlccdievan 
amity visit to Moscow and their goodwill mission to China, 
the amithetical candidacies and campaigns ol a Dworshak and a 
Glenn Taylor; the atomic energy legislative giveaway to the 

• The reference is to the late former Congressman and New York political 
leader, Vito Marcaiitonio. 
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giant trusts and the new strike votes of the atomic plant workers 
at Oak Ridge and Paducah; and so on. 

Then lights out at 10:30 and time for more musing about us 
and ours, with much thought concerning the coming period when 
ril no longer be restricted to prison walls, censored correspon- 
clence and merely to contemplating the state of tlie union and the 
world as during the ])ast four years-but shall be able once again 
to actively help influence and change the course of events, to 
be with my loved ones and friends and in the midst of the 
people’s struggles, 'riius started the second half of this “Com¬ 
mon Man’s Century.” (August it) 


I hope you’ll make a rapid survey of the general and labor 
press regarding reactions to and activity around the outlawry 
Bill [the Cajmrnunist Control Act] including any data indicating 
whether this issue is being raised in the election campaign; 
whether this development has given an impetus to the struggle 
against the McCanan Act which now assumes even greater im¬ 
portance; whether any sectors of the broad anti-Mc(.^arthy mo\'C- 
ment ha\e begun to thaw any lessons not only from the far- 
reaching police-state objectives of the Administration’s “anti¬ 
subversion” program but also regrnding the nefarious role of 
certain Fair Dealers in this situation? 

Some may consider the foinial outlawing of the Comniunist 
Party would “merely” make de jure the dc facto situation which 
now prevails in the chastically circumscribed legal rights of the 
Party. Others may consider the banning of the C.P. “only” a 
“certain” extension of existing pro-fascist sedition and registra¬ 
tion laws. 

But the fact is that the outlawry Bill flaunts the Constitution, 
attempts to legislate which political parties the American peo|)lc 
may vote for, join and associate with, and seeks to proscribe 
an American working class political party—the Communist Party 
— and would imjxrse added repressive penalties on its members 
and adherents. And of the utmost imjjortance, this “anti-Com- 
munist” statute also includes the Bi'ownell-Butler proposals for 
blacklisting, curbing and policing the trade unions. 

d'his legislative A bomb demonstrates anew that the anti- 
Ciommunist vendetta is a Mitler-like anti-labor and anti-demo¬ 
cratic drive alTecting all working people and democrats regard¬ 
less of their political beliefs and alliliations. Conversely, this 
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politico-legislative development serves to underscore the fact that 
the defense of the Bill of Rights is indivisible and that more 
than ever the defense of the constitutional rights of the C.ommu- 
nists is basic to the defense of labor's rights and all democratic 
lil)erties. 

Clear realization c)f this and broad unity of action around 
this cardinal premise is needed to defeat such repressive legis¬ 
lation, to halt the menacing rise of fascism, and to create a new 
political situation favorable to the forces of democracy and 
peace. And conditions are maturing to accomjdish pi ca isely this. 

(August iS) 

I notice the iV. Y. Times and other conser\ative journals 
have (.‘xjaressed apprehensi\e concern regarding the political 
skullduggery and the hysteria which marked the j)assage of the 
so-called Communist Control Ad and are dubious about its con- 
stituiionality. The Times (piotes a iiiiml)er of eminent authori¬ 
ties on constitutional law from New York, Princeton, Virginia, 
who (onsider the legislation dangerous and violative of the Bill 
of Rights. 

riie fate of such unconstitutional and prolas(ist measures 
are never decided by legal, judicial means /;er .sc. Such cjuestions 
are decided ])y j^olitical factors, f)y the political climate, and 
mass piessuies. And in tfiis instance, the lattc-r will be decisive. 
And not bv that which prevails at this moment but by that 
which can be dystalli/ecl and made to prevail in the months 
alread. 

T also noticed that the AVae York Post, and to some extent 
the Louisville Courier-Journal and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
not only c|ucstion the constitutionality of the Act Imt castigate 
certain ‘diberal" Democrats for aiding and abetting McCarthy- 
ism and emjjhasi/e that this pnVuc state legislation gravely 
jeopardizes the civil libcTtic's of all Americans. I noted, too, that 
the ACLU, ADA. and SP, while indulging in some of their cm- 
tomarv Red baiting, as well as the EmcTgcncy Civil Liberties 
Committee, condemned the Act in toto. Whereas the ADA took 
“no })ositic)n on the outlawing of the CY" (due to a sharp and 
unresolved internal struggle-and this is not strange considering 
that Hum}dircy, P. Douglas, etc., are national leaders of ADA) it 
sharply opposes the provisions of the law licensing and policing 
trade unions. 

With all their limitations, these are significant srrav;s m the 
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wind that will undoubtedly multiply and can be duplicated 
along more positive lines, for example, among various labor and 
democratic circles influenced by these forces. (August 26) 

Dear Son: Mom writes me she is beginning to give thought to 
our apartment-hunting problem (such a lovely problem—getting 
ready for March 1st!). Maybe we can help solve the problem by 
putting an ad in the '‘Exchange Apartment” column of the 
New York Times, something like this: 

WANTED: 4 room apartment in New York City, reasonable 
rent. 

HAVE IN EXCHANGE: 8 roomer apartment in noted 
Atlanta edifice and suburbs; secluded grounds; reinforced 
and fireproof building, with imposing ornamental ironwork 
and ante-bellum atmosphere. Restaurant, movies, hospital, 
laundry and other facilities on premises. Unique doorman 
and watchman service. All tenants assured full employment. 
Lease for indeterminate period arranged. 

What’s wrong? You don’t think such an ad would find any 
takers? Neil her do I; not on a voluntary basis for sure. 

(September 2) 

Trmr roundup of diverse editorial opinion disapproving and 
condemning the passage of the Communist Control Act and, 
above all, the opposition voiced by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, Meatcutters, Packing unions, UE and AFL Typo pa¬ 
pers—is quite significant and heartening. And it verifies the con¬ 
clusion I expressed previously regarding the opportunities for 
resisting and nullifying this and allied pro-fascist legislation, 
and for developing broader sections of the anti-McCarthyite 
movement in a genuinely democratic and anti-fascist direction. 

Of course, the problem remains of translating progressive 
labor resolutions and democratically-inspired editorials into 
effective mass activity. But the Humphrey-Dies-Butler law, 
for wliich the Administration now rightfully clairos chief re¬ 
sponsibility, if not paternity, underscores the common threat 
that sucli legislation presents to all labor, all democrats—Com¬ 
munist and non-Communist alike. 

Now many non-Left trade unions and mass organizations 
and a host of genuinely liberal and various conservative pro¬ 
ponents of the Bill of Rights read the handwriting on the wall 
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and in self-preservation and for the general national welfare 
will be impelled, or can be enlisted, to do more than fight Me* 
Carthyism with words. Some, on their own volition and in their 
own way and others with the proper approach and clarification, 
will not merely censure and repudiate the Junior Senator from 
Wisconsin or content themsehes with taking issue with the 
peripheral aspects of McCarthyism. Tliey will also participate 
more forthrightly and concerledly in one or another phase of 
the key struggle against McCarthyism, i.c., to defeat and render 
null and void the Control, McCarran and Smith Acts and to 
halt the police-state controls, incjuisitions and dragnet persecu¬ 
tions carried out under their aegis. I'his whole question will 
now emerge in an e\en shaij)er w^ay in the elections, and justi¬ 
fiably so. Rut the struggle will not be confined to the election 
campaign, important and pressing as this is, especially if the 
progressixe labor circles rise to the occasion and Ida/e the way. 

(September 2) 

Georgia’s primary elections were held yesterday. Unfortunately 
the outcome did not yield the relatively liberal results mani¬ 
fested in some of the key primary contests in Alabama, Ten¬ 
nessee or Noi th Carolina, d he Talmaclge forces, running on an 
ultra-reactionary while supremacist ]>rogram, won the guberna¬ 
torial and othci state', as well as most of the Congressional, nomi¬ 
nations. I shan’t attempt to enumerate the leasoiis for this, other 
than to note in passing: in addition to the hea\y disabilities im¬ 
posed by Ceoigia’s arcliaic “county unit system," the leading 
white anli-Talmaclge candidates and their suj>]K)iters abjectly 
capitidaied on tlie cjuestion of non-segregation in the schools, 
and on all other vital issues also were genci ally on the defensive 
and sorely divided to bool. However, it is noteworthy that un¬ 
like many sections of oigani/c'd labor in the state, the Negro 
people ])iavcd a faiiiv inliuentiai role in many counties and 
districis, united in their majority behind a single anti-l^almadge 
gubernatotial candidate and mustered a very impressive vote. 

South as well as North, the Negro peo})le in these elections 
are playing a very imjjortant role, usually in alliance with labor 
and in su])port of Congressional and state candidates considered 
to be liberal, pro-labor and anti-Mc:Carthyite. I hc Negro people 
and their mass organizations have put forward a host of Negro 
candidates for state and Congressional posts, often with the 
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backing of wide sectors of labor and other progressive forces, 
and have compelled both major parties to endorse or nominate 
a larger number of Negroes for various posts than in any election 
campaign since the ’go’s. Moreover, the issue of civil rights, 
especially for FEPC and non-segregation in the educational sys 
tern, has been made a major issue in the ’54 elections and is 
closely linked with the people’s struggle for economic security. 
And in certain areas, i.e., in some districts in N.Y., Detroit and 
Chicago, various sectors of the labor and Negro people’s move¬ 
ments are beginning to combine the struggle for equal rights and 
economic welfare with the crucial overall struggle for demo¬ 
cratic liberties, defense of the First Amendment, for all Ameri¬ 
cans, and here and there, with the over-riding and decisive fight 
for peace. Urupiestionably, the further dcvelo])ment of this un¬ 
folding alliance and movement is of cardinal importance for 
inlluencing the results of the November elections and the shape 
of events and alignments to come. (September 9) 

My letter to you of the 7th was returned to me since one 
paragraph c^f comment on the news was disappro^Td. instead of 
rewriting the letter, Fll merely indicate the subject matter: after 
sc:)me personal remarks on your beloved telegram of Sept, /jth 
and informing you that all was relatively well on the medical 
front, 1 noted, in connection with the f)assage of the so-called 
Communist Control Act, that certain non-Left trade union 
leaders were l eported in the j)ress as having not only placed the 
major res[)onsibility for this particular police-state development 
on the McCarthyites, the Administration and the Republican- 
controlled Ccmgress, but also pointedly criticized the miserable 
role of certain “liberal” Democrats. 1 then proceeded to com¬ 
ment on the significance of this welcome sign which, desjiite all 
its limitations, represents progress. (Septc?7ibcr i./) 


As for one asjiect of the election news and prognostications 
you referred to recently: It is one thing to project and strive 
for the election of an anti-McCarthyite Congress in ’54 and 
quite another matter to conclude from the primaries that “it is 
now definitely possible to elect an anti-McCarthyite Congress 
in November.” The primaries certainly reflect a strong and 
rising anti-McCarthy trend (incidentally, it is not excluded 
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that the present Senate may be reconvened shortly and a ma¬ 
jority may find it politically expedient to “censure” McC.arthy), 
including a certain growth of mass activity directed against the 
pio-lascist essence ol McCarthyism, Rut to date the latter is l)y 
no means dominant. 

As for the next Congress, what the primaries, economic 
tiends, and the present position of tlie main sections of laboi. 
indicate is that it is definitely possit)ie (and likely) to defeat 
a number of avowed sujijiorters of McCarthy, McCai thyism, and 
other reactionaries as well, and to elect a sizeable bloc of jiro-la- 
bor and Fair Deal Democrats, including a sprinkling of ])rogres- 
sives, as well as a lew relatively lil)eral Republicans. This was 
possible before, but it is even mo)e feasible novve And this 
would not be unim])ortant, for a substantial jiart of this bloc 
of assorted lilaerals coidd be influenced by tlie lal)or and pro¬ 
gressive forces and mass pressures and in tlu' course of struggle 
coidd be moved on certain issues in a democratii direction. 

Rut (omc next November, this sizeable grouj^ing and ]>oten- 
tially important bloc will mjt yet be, in the main, anti McCar¬ 
thyite, nor anti-fascist. Certainly, its probalile Congressional 
leadership, headed l)y the Hum|)hreys rt al, will (ontinue the 
policies of I’rumanism, will endeavot to pursue a liberal ])olicy 
on domestic economic and social c]uestions and a reactionary, 
rabidly “anti Communist’’ course on many civil liberties and 
foreign afTairs issues. Moreover, it should not be forgotten 
that at least for a while the next C()ngiess (assuming the likeli¬ 
hood that the Democrats win the House and j)ossi()ly the Sen¬ 
ate tex)) shall probably be dominated on many issues by a (iOP 
and conservative Democratic coalition—that is, at least until the 
emerging labor-Nc'gro-dcmocratic cr>alition and new alignment 
against McCarthyism is crystallizer! atound a genuine program 
for democracy, security and jH ace. (Sej)teniher 2^) 

Dear Son: I understand that you’ve been having an e]hdemic 
of examinations at school. And according to my confidential 
informant you’ve been giving a good account of yourself. Rut 
I gather from your letter of last Sunday that much more impor¬ 
tant things have been happening at school. 

I refer, of course, to the very interesting fact tliat your class 
has been having extended discussions on the Supreme Court’s 
ruling against segregation in the educational system and on the 
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recent events in Milford, Baltimore and Washington. I must 
say that I am extremely pleased with the views you expressed, 
especially your answers to your schoolmate Eddie’s arguments. 
If such discussions were held in thousands of classrooms, schools 
and univei«ities, as well as in the trade unions, churches, etc., 
both north and south of the Mason-Dixon line, and if statements 
and petitions were adopted supporting the Court’s decision and 
demanding its speedy enforcement throughout the land, this 
would hasten the abolition of segregation in the schools and 
deliver a heavy blow against the whole evil, barbarous, and anti> 
democratic system of jirncrow everywhere. 

By the way, have you induced Mom to go for a ride on your 
handlebars? I’m sure she would find this more exciting than 
a ride on a roller coaster at Coney Island. If you could engineer 
this, we would have ourselves a time! Just irnagine—thee, she, 
and me traveling hither and yon on a bicycle built for three!!! 

{October lo) 


I await with the greatest interest the forthcoming article 
you refer to on the “current political period.” It is correct but 
not enough to answer in the negative the question whether the 
country is in “the first stage of fascism.” For one must also 
answer a number of other questions in the alfirrnative, such as: 
whether the fascist danger exists (actually the process of fas- 
cization in the country has advanced over the [)ast years and is as 
yet largely unchecked, though the possibilities for doing so 
exist and are becoming increasingly more favorable). All this 
and much more. Anyhow, I'll reserve my comments inasmuch 
as 1 gatlier this timely and basic contribution by Bill* will appear 
momentarily. Sul^sequent to what you wrote on [Albert E.] 
Blum berg’s a rrest,f the N. Y, Times carried a second news 
item restating the teaching and advocacy version. What are 
the facts? Anyway one looks at it, it is ominous. 

Methinks [Defense Secretary] Wilson’s references to the un¬ 
employed as “dogs” will come home to roost this November 
and will be remembered in 1956 loo. And it should not be for- 


* William Z. Foster. 

f niumhcig was arrested and brought to trial on the charge of member¬ 
ship in the Communist Party under the Smith Act. 
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gotten that this off-the-cuff analogy represents the basic social 
philosophy of more than the Secretary of Defense. 

(October 14) 


I read in the Christian Science Monitor the results of the 
Gallup Poll on the provocative cpiestion whether the IJ.S. 

should go to war against Russia now while we still have the 
advantage in atomic and h)(lrogen bombs?’' 

Deducting the 11 percent wlio had no opinion, the answer 
was a lesounding 6 to 1: NO—“one of the most coinincing 
majorities ever recorded in polling annals,” according to the 
Gallup Institute. This is indicative of the strong ]>eace senti¬ 
ments of the overwhelming majority of the American people 
which at times exert no little political influence, even though, 
in the main, these are still largely unorgani/ed. Imagine the 
situation if this were harnessed! 

I wonder if the press reflects reactions of various sections 
of the labor movement to the significant announcement by 
Meany and Rcuthcr regarding the headway being made towards 
facilitating a merger of the AFL and CIO. 1 should imagine this 
would stimulate widcspiead discussions in the locals and councils 
of the organizations involved and in the independent unions 
concerning the programmatic: basis of organic unity--for a pro¬ 
gram based on the class struggle and trade union democracy, 
how to make the ])roj)oscd merger inclusive of all sectors of or¬ 
ganized labor, and guaranteeing the autonomy of all unions 
and the rights of all workers regardless of race, color, creed 
or political afliliation. These top-level discussions on trade union 
unity should have (]uitc a positive imjiact now in the locali¬ 
ties, trades and industries on expanding cooperative relations 
between the dilfcreiit sections of organized labor in current 
electoral, legislative and economic develojaments. 1 here seems 
to be a marked trend in this direction in the New York and 
Michigan election campaigns, the Square D situation, etc. Ihis 
is all (juite promising. (October 21) 


\\\as quite impressed with the news item you mention of the 
C’onnc'ctJrut conlereiice on the Gontrol Act called by the AGLXJ 
[Amciican Civil Liberties Union], in which both the AFL and 
CIO pal iic:i]xitcd. Seems like an auspicious beginning of a fairly 
broad counter-attack. The statements by Rep. Shelley apolo- 
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gizing for his vote on the Act are also important and appear 
to indicate that substantial sections of labor and other demo¬ 
cratic forces arc aroused on this issue. Incidentally, the Mc- 
Cartlnite charges by Nixon that the Democratic Party is “Com¬ 
munist-infiltrated” and that there is “a Left-wing Democrat, 
ADA, and Communist conspiracy to elect an anti-Republican 
Congress” (Montana and Idaho s|)ceches) provide another ink¬ 
ling as to whom, among others, the Communist Control and 
McCarran Acts are designed to enmesh and as to how the cri¬ 
teria of these Acts are being applied on an ever widening scale. 

A few fragmentary comments on the Paris treaties: Primarily 
as a result of IhS. maneuvering and dictation—including the 
nominal concessions which Bonn and London were “induced” 
to make to the Mendes-France government—the l.ondon accord 
to remilitarize West Germany was unanimously signed in Paris 
on October 2310!, with supplemental protocols. These agree¬ 
ments, in a nutshell, grant the formal semblance of sovereignty 
to the Bonn regime; limit, but perpetuate, Anglo-Franco-Amcri- 
can militaiy occujxition of AA'est Germany; and provide for 
the re-armament of the German Federal Republic, and its 
incoi poration into the Brussels military alliance and NATO. 

n effectuated and implemented, these accords would restore 
the Wehrmacht under a neo-fascist military group, prevent the 
re-uniheation of Germany for a prolonged period, create a new 
center of imperialist aggression and war in Europe and heighten 
the danger of an atomic world holocaust. Meanwhile, the very 
adoption of the London and Ibiris treaties serves to exacerbate 
internaticrnal tensions. Already the signing of these agreements 
is being used by Washington and I.ondon as a pretext for re¬ 
jecting the new Soviet projrosal for a Big-Four Conference for 
unifying Germanv on a democratic and ])eaceful basis, and un- 
dermiiu'S in advance the work of the new UN Five Power sub- 
coimiiittee oir disarmament. 

There are, of course, nrany difficulties to be overcome before 
the Paris pacts may be ratified by the various parliaments and 
a still more thorny road lies ahead to fully implement the 
treaties. Undoubtedly during the coming weeks and months, 
as the glitter is rubbed off the agreements and their real meaning 
becomes clearer to the millions, wide popular, as well as influ¬ 
ential conservative, oj>position to the London-Paris accords 
will continue to mount and register in the West, especially 
in W^est Germany and France. And in the center of the struggle, 
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renewed and broader popular anti-German militarist sentiment 
will glow for a new lonr-Power conference to negoiiate a peace- 
ul solution of the German question and lor establishing an all- 
Euiopean system ol genuine collective security. {October 28) 

Dear Son: I was very interested and pleased to learn that as part 
ol your homework you undertook to ^vrite to various j^eoplc 
piomincnt in the news. I can undcTstand wliy you wrote to two 
delegates to the UN recjuesting inlonnation about their coun¬ 
tries. And I commend you and your fellow students lor advanc¬ 
ing the slogan, in all languages, “lor- jreace, Iriendship and fun'" 
as a means ol pionioling (loser bonds and good lellowship 
among the diikhen ol all nations. Your selection ol Ciov. Lee 
ol Utah at first struck me as a rather odd clioice. but 1 see now 
that you art' as “na/y as a fox,” lor \ou wiote to him in order 
to lamlrast his Know-Nothingisrn ancl to draw him into public 
debate over his McCairthyite lelusal to oliserve UN Day. Give 
him the works, my Chij>! 

From the discussions in yom classroom you know that (on- 
sideialile natioinvide ])uljlicity has been given to the subversive 
efforts of the McCarthyites in white hoods to Ian the flames 
of race prejudice and to instigate student “jnotests’' against the 
Sujaeme Coma’s non-segiegation dcaision. but far too little at¬ 
tention has been given to the sinist('r moves ol the* McCarthyite 
Dixiecrats in se\eral Southern states to try and bypass and in¬ 
validate the Court’s ruling by unconstitutional state legislative 
action to alaalish public .sdiools. 

In Georgia, lor instaiue. Gov. dalmadge and his most 
rabid white supremacist cohorts have S])onsored a socalled 
private school amendment to the state constitution. 1 his will 
be \oted on tomorrow. If adopted, this would end the pulrlic 
school system in Georgia and etiable the state legislature to 
allocate school funds entirely to private schools—which are not 
allected by the Supieme Court’s ruling. It would abolish the 
free school lunch program, free textbooks and public school 
transportation, as well as set educational standards and facilities 
for ail students—Negro and white—back to the ante-bellum 
days. 

Among other things, this ultra-reactionary measure would 
compel each city family with an average of two school children 
to provide an additional $400 every year directly out of their 
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own pockets for their children's education, while each average 
rural family would have to raise $520 annually to keep their 
kids in school. The net effect of this added financial burden 
would mean not only a further drastic lowering of all academic 
standards and school facilities for both Negro and white stu¬ 
dents, but also it would completely deprive tens of thousands 
of Negro and white children and youth of even the most ele¬ 
mentary education. And this would hit hardest the sons and 
daughters of workers, sharecroppers, and tenant farmers. 

Of course, the big plantation and mill owners, and their 
KKK political representatives, are all in favor of this, for, if 
successful, it would provide them with additional cheap and un¬ 
skilled cliild and adult labor, plus lower taxes, as well as per¬ 
haps enable them to perpetuate a little longer their evil jimerow 
system as a whole. However, the trade unions, the NAACP, 
most teachers and educational organizations, many women’s 
clubs and Protestant churches are actively opposing the Pal- 
niadge-led plot to destroy the public school system and to check 
the growing movement for equal rights for Negroes and for 
Negro and wfiite unity and cooperation. (November i) 

Even though the results of Nov. 2nd arc quite uneven, they 
are quite significant. The Cadillac Cabinet and the GOP, and 
especially the McCarthyites, have been rebuffed. The GOP 
lost control of the House and Senate (even though in many 
instances the vote was dose). Of outstanding importance is the 
fact that a niiniber of the most rabid McCarthyites were defeated 
(Kirsten, Wise,; Clardy, Mich.; Busby and Bishop, III.). Certain 
Dewey-Brownell Republicans (Ferguson, Mich., and Ives, N. Y.) 
were defeated and a number of Fair Dealers (Neuberger, Ore,; 
Murray, Mont.; O’Mahoney, Wyo.) were elected. And it is 
extremely noteworthy that the people of Michigan elected their 
first Negro congressman, Charles C. Diggs, Jr. 

It is significant, too, that the main electoral victories of 
the Democrats weie secured in those key industrial states where 
unemployment is most severe (Mich,, Pa., 111 .), and where on 
this and other issues there were: (a) heightened labor political 
activity, including considerable united and parallel labor po¬ 
litical action; (b) a fairly extensive working alliance between 
the Negro people and sections of labor (particularly in Mich.); 
(c) a partial crystallization of the growing farm discontent; (d) 
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a measure of anti-McCarthy campaigning by some labor and pro¬ 
gressive forces and by some elements in the Democratic Party; 
All of these factors are very important, particularly for the new 
possibilities they open up for forging various democratic coali¬ 
tions and people's movements. 

But after all this is said, other facts remain: while some 
pro-fascist political representatives of the men of the trusts 
were defeated in the elections, the decisive sectors of monopoly 
capital were not decisively checked nor routed in November. 
While nominal j^arty control of the House and probably of the 
Senate have changed hands, there is no change in the basic 
political composition of the new^ Congress and no major shift 
in foreign policy or civil liberties is in the ofhng, save for that 
which can be im})Oscd by an upsurge of independent labor and 
progressive action and by the impact of world democratic 
opinion. 

One cannot ignore the crucial fact that the basic power of 
monopoly has not yet been curbed. J'his means, among other 
things, that on many vital issues the 84th CCongress will be 
dominated by a bipartisan coalition of arch-conservativc and 
reactionary Rejnrblicans and Southern Bourbons; by a corpor¬ 
ate bloc which can be thwarted only by |,)owerful mass pressures 
and by resolute ])opuhu' intervention. Fortunately, the positive 
aspects of the elections, esjiecially the salulory political reper- 
cussioirs of the defeat of various McCarthyites, will facilitate 
this de\eIo|>meirt. {November ./) 

rd like to coiuiiuie niy coumieut on NovemLxa' i>ud. 'Fliis is 
not easy tliouglr as there are s|)e(ial aird other limitations on 
that wliich I may write. Also I do not recollect jnecisely e\ery- 
thing I have written earlier- and may even take for granted 
that Fve already written about some of tire things that I’ve 
been rmdliirg over in my mind this past week or so. Anyhow, 
in resuming my oirservations cm the elecliorrs, I’d like to nilrbie, 
in a sort of helter-skelter fashion, on a couple of cjuestions: 

By mid-October, most reliable public opinion polls indicated, 
and fairly accurately, that the Democrats had a realistic chance of 
obtaining a nrore substantial majority in the Flouse and Senate 
than wa^ finally secured. What checked this earlier voter trend 
towards the opponents of the GOP in certain districts and states 
in the concluding stages of the camjraign? For one thing, the 
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slight seasonal upturn of the economic barometer in the third 
quarter in several regions was a factor, particularly in those 
areas where the current economic recession, which has been 
develojnng unevenly, has unfolded ^‘moderately" or in a zig-zag 
way. 

Anotlier factor, l)Oth in the above areas and in several other 
states, was the impact of the frenzied Red-baiting barrage let loose 
by the GOP Higb Command and spearheaded by Nixon during 
the last two weeks of the campaign. It is true the "Communists 
in government" issue, the refurbished allegations regarding "a 
Communist-inspired ADA-CIO cons])iracy to elect a Left-wing 
Democratic C^ongress," did not produce the expected results 
everywhere and definitely did not play the same role as in '52— 
us the returns in Midi., Pa., Ill., Wise., Mont., etc., demonstrated. 
Nonetheless, in a number of states and districts, not least of all in 
the Taylor and Condon contests and in Calif., AVash., etc., the 
last minute anti-Comniunist blasts and macliinations (/.c., the 
Welker "hearings", the release of the Civil Service "security 
risk" figures, etc.) of Nixon and Co., aided and abetted by the 
competitive Red-baiting and "anti-Coirimunist" policies of the 
Democratic High C^ommand, l>y certain Fair Dealers and nu¬ 
merous top AFL and CdO leaders-Ieft its imprint and had a 
seriously adverse effect. 

However, in the campaign, and es})C( ially in its closing 
phase, the most influential factor in reducing the size of the 
voters’ shift away from the GOP and in enabling the GOP 
to re-elect as many of its incumbents as it did—was the con¬ 
centrated national Re])ubli(an effort 10 portray the GOP as the 
"peace party," as the jjarty that could jiiovide "jobs and pros¬ 
perity without war." This was what made Fisenhower’s belated 
intervention in the campaign somewhat effecti\e in certain areas, 
and what gave the Nixon "crusade" a slight shot-iii-the-ann in 
Calif, and (ic:)l. It was the peace theme, the peace demagogy 
of the Administration and the CT)P, es|)Ccially during the last 
ten clays of the campaign, that registered more than anything 
else. The me-tooism of most of the Democratic leaders on 
"Western Unicjii," SFATO, etc., their sharp criticisms of the 
Korean truce and Genewa agreement, their clamor for an in¬ 
creased national defense budget, positions shrilly echoed by many 
of the top social reformist labor and liberal leaders—made it im- 
j)OssiI)le for nK)st of the Democratic candidates and their labor 
supporters to counteract effectively the GOP’s dramatic: last 
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minute ^ peace offensive" (electoral-wise). Incidentally, the 
GOI s peace campaign" inadvertently serves to underscore 
again tliat the peace issue is hardly "unpopular"; also, and con- 
sideied dialectically, it j)oints up what positive results could flow 
from genuine ]jea((* initiatives, from a nationwo'de democratic 
peace ollensivc in r^i). {November y) 

Dfar Son: In my last letter I told you about the so-called "pri¬ 
vate school amendment" that was being voted upon November 
2nd in Geoigia. W^ell, the elections an* o\er and from the last 
published report this Na/i-like measure stems to ha\e "carried" 
by go to /j 0,000 votes. 

Wh'thout minirni/ing the extremelv reactionaiy character 
of this anti-ptddic school and pro-segregation amendment and 
the gra\e conseejnentes imolved in its "passage"- it is also neces¬ 
sary to see the broad opposition and the lajge vote that was 
mustered against it. I already told yon that organi/ed la].)cjr, 
the Negro people, many churcii and wennen’s gron))s. most asso¬ 
ciations of teacliers and educators, opposed this amendment- 
the 1 almadge j)lan. On election clav, o\c r i.jo,ooo ])c*ople \'oted 
against the amendment, while over 170,000 Avere reporied as 
^'oting lor it. (1 his was not the c'c)m})lete \ote, since returns 
were missing lrc:>m several rural counties). Yc:)u liave to bear 
in mind that outside of the larger cities and towns, and the 
counties in which they are located, there are no voting machines. 
And in most of ilie rural counties the majority of the Negro 
pcm|)le aie disenfranchised. In other words, in most cjf the 
c:ountics (in tlic rural areas) tltere is a situation: (a) where a liigh 
percentage of the population, chiefly Nc*groes, is denied the riglit 
to vote: and (1)) where the proponents of tlie amendmc'nt (the 
'ralrnadge forces) supenvse and count the \c)te cast. In such 
circumstances, i,|o,ooo phis A'otes tabulalc'd as beitig ag.'unst 
the amendment is no small achievement. 

Among other tilings, it certainly underscores the fact tliat tlie 
fate of the "jirivate school amendment" is by no means settled, 
that the fight has only begun. Meanwhile, among other things, 
the Dixiecrats will endeavor to use the vote as "recorded" as a 
means of exerting j)re.ssure on the II.S. vSujiremc (’ourt. 1 he 
Court still has to issue an order conc:erning how and when 
its original ruling banning segiegation in the public schoeds 
shall be enforcecl (November it) 
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In going over diverse post-election pronouncements one is 
struck, among other things, by the fact that not a few labor 
and progressive spokesmen are engaging in some wishful think¬ 
ing and certain eclectic and one-sided approaches. For instance, 
while correctly noting the highly important setbacks which the 
Administration and the GOP, especially its McCarthyite wing, 
sustained on November 2nd, some labor and progressive com¬ 
mentators erroneously conclude that these foremost rejnesenta- 
tives of the vested corporate interests, as well as their counterparts 
in the Democratic Party, suffered a resounding defeat and are 
inevitably destined to be routed in ’56. 

In observing that a majority of Democrats endorsed by the 
AFL and CIO were elected, including a number of Fair Dealers, 
too many seem prone to gloss over the fact that the political 
composition and main orientation of the 84th Congress on the 
crucial issues of foreign policy and the Bill of Rights does not 
differ basically from that of the 8^rd; that great popular inter¬ 
vention will be required if the new Congress and the Adminis¬ 
tration are to be influenced at times to heed popular sentiments 
and needs on major (jiiestions; that in the absence of a broader 
democratic movement and rc-grouping, most of the Fair Dealers 
who generally adhere to the policies of I’rumanism will com¬ 
promise and coalesce with the Democratic “Old Guard," north 
and south, both on key Congressional issues and at the ’5O na¬ 
tional convention. 

While correctly emphasizing the noteworthy fact that wide 
sections of organized labor and the Negro j^eople played a more 
active and influential role in the recent carnjraign in several states 
and districts as compared to ’52, most union and certain pro¬ 
gressive election analysts blithely pass over the fact that the 
majority of the working class and its allies, not to speak of 
labor’s top officialdom, still tails after one of the twin parties 
of Big Business, the Democratic Party and its “liberal" wing on 
foreign policy; that many of the city and state organizations 
of labor’s |:)olitical arm (PAC and LLPE) are, programmatically, 
little more than labor adjuncts of the Democrats; that the illu¬ 
sions in labor’s ranks regarding the Fair Deal and ADA elements 
in and around the Democratic Party have been momentarily 
increased in some areas. 

It is true that certain groupings and elements in the labor 
and people’s movements definitely exhil)ited a greater degree of 
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independent political activity, unity and organization in the 
course of the recent election campaign than in ’52, promoted 
certain democratic agreements and coalitions, and in conjunc¬ 
tion with a major pitch on economic issues started to develop 
a more resolute struggle against some as]:)ects of McCarthyism, 
and here and there raised certain positi\e peace demands. But 
this was not, and is not yet, a uniform development. It is still 
a minority movement and trend, d’he increased electoral ac¬ 
tivity of the main sectois of labor and the pcoj)le in ’54, as during 
52, took place chiefly under bourgeois liberal and social-reform¬ 
ist leadership and influences. 

However, if pro|xaly evaluated and inriuenced the minority 
trends develojjed during the recent campaign have enormous 
progressive possibilities, not least of all for '5(). 

(Nox>ember ij) 

Even though the limited censure of McCarthy in the Senate 
did not deal diicctly witli the substantive questions and did not 
condemn McCarthyism—nonetheless it is quite important. It con¬ 
stitutes another political setback, albeit a partial one, for 
M((J<arthy and the most aggressive pro-fascist wing of tlie (d)P. 
VVdiilc partisan (onsiderations and the sharpening intra-party 
struggle within tlie GOP played some role, the impiessive vote 
for censure (Gy to 22) is attributable, in the first jalace, to the 
popular anti M('Carthy sentiment in the country. This sentiment, 
which legisiered markedly in various ways in the November elec¬ 
tions, continues to mount and is a potent factor to be reckoned 
with l)y tlu’ })resent Congress. Undoubtedly, in conjunction 
with the |)ositive aspects of the election results, the censure 
vote will encourage tire anti-McCarthyites tbroughont the nation 
to unfold a more effective struggle against McCarthyism as well 
as McCarthy. 

Tire ])ositive significance of the McCiarthy censure and the 
additionally favoiahlc opportunities it creates for expanding 
the struggle against the apostles, ideology, legislative embodi¬ 
ments and practices of McCiarihyism should not, however, ob¬ 
scure certain dangerous aspects of this light. Space does not 
permit the imperative consideration of the fact that the bulk 
of the labor and democratic movements did not actively inter¬ 
vene in this situation either on the partial or the basic issues 
involved; the fact that a majority of those Senators who voted 
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for, and many of those who supported the censure, still approve 
of Mc<Ilarthy’s “anti-Communist objectives,"' and, unless 
checked, some of them will lose no time in demonstrating this 
anew; the current efforts of the “For America" to organize a mass 
fascist base around the Stratemeyer-Cromrnelin “Committee for 
Ten Million”; the closer alignment established at this juncture 
between the McCarthy-Jenner and the Knowland-Radford group¬ 
ings, including their renewed and high-powered “preventive 
war” drive. Suffice it to note in jjassing that the struggle for and 
against McCarthy and McCarthyism is now entering a new 
phase, and notwithstanding the above, with the favoiable o])por- 
tunities on the ascendancy. {December 5) 


To Your I vvklfih BiRTiinAV, Son 


December yih, nineteen fifty-four 
My (jhip will be txoo and half a score. 

J rejoice and send liearijelt salntation 
On ibis liaj)p\ and evenfjul occasion. 

Much has hapjx’ned o'er the past year 
Di icorld aljaiis, and things intimately dear. 

Not least rneaningjnl on the persoyial side 
Has been my son's groadh in one year's stride. 

1 single out in sjiecial satisfaction 

The ooice he raised, for ending segregation. 

The letters he sent to figures of high station 
To promote -world peace and friendship among all nations. 

We are filled with hope we soon may celebrate 
Reunion outside Atlanta's prison gate. 

Rut whatexH^r difficulties may arise in months ahead 
We shall not be daunted, iherell be no tears shed. 

II> hnotv the heartaches of being apart. 

But loe look ahead and plan tomorrow's start. 

Wedje learned to take the bitter with the sweet. 

To gird for victories exwn midst temporary defeat. 
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We shall yet he working side by side 

Long after reaction's storms have been swept aside; 

Building a peaceful and happier life 

Without oppressionj wars and strife. 

Facing the future with confidence supreme 

Today*s trials and tribulations will seem 

Easier to bear—for under Peggy's care my Chip is true 

To all that's xvorthy and just for the many, not the few. 

(December 7) 

Dear Son: ’ I is 9 p.m. and Christmas Day has virtually come 
to and end. In some respects it has been tlie best Xmas Tve 
cxperien((*d in Atlanta. Of course, the fact that this is the 
last December 25th that I may spend here tended to make it llie 
best. Aside from tin's rather rnajoi consideration, there were 
other things wliich contributed to making this a relatively 
pleasant day. 

Yesterday about noon 1 received the Xmas package from 
you and Mom. I must say the choice of candy was j)ositively 
inspired. lUit tlie nicest of all was your Iioliday card with its 
original drawing and humorous poem. In tlie evening 1 re¬ 
ceived two letteis froiti Mom in whicli she told mt‘ what you 
were planning and doing over the holidays, d'his meant a lot to 
me because I could picture eveiything you were doing and make 
believe myself a part of it all. 

After a somewhat sleepless night but with a heart cheered 
by your grec'tings and messages of the previous day, I walked 
in the vard today, exchanging salutations a])pro})riate to the 
day (a prominent theme being: “May your next Xmas be a merry 
one!”) atjcl conversing with my buddies on worldly matters 
pertinent lo the season and mankiners ]io])es for “peace on earth, 
goodwill towards men.” dlien back to the cell to read until 
Xrnas dinnc:r with all the trimmings, plus the privilege of smok¬ 
ing in the mess hall (this is the one day in the year that this is 
permitted), and the annual Xmas package (2 packs of cigarettes, 
a box of cookies, one-cpiartcr pound of hard candy, and a half- 
pound of nuts)~d()natc-d l)y the Bureau of Industries, the War¬ 
den. and stafr- and paid for out of the profils prcxluced by the in¬ 
mates who work in industry. 
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Much of the day’s routine is similar to the other December 
!r5ths spent here—with some significant difference. March, 1955, 
is just around the corner, with you and Mom and my life's work 
awaiting me there. (December 2^) 


Today’s press carried a brief item to the effect that the Five 
Colombo Powers have extended invitations to 30 Asian and 
African nations to participate in a conference this coming April. 
This strikes me as a most significant and historically promising 
development. Any additional news would be greatly appreciated, 
both as to the gathering itself and as to the interest exhibited 
in it l)y the Negro people's, labor, and student’s movements 
here within our own country. 

As our Chip empliasized in his last letter: “well, in two 

short months you’ll be home and we-To write, to think, 

to know that this shall really be so is to enhance beyond words 
the special meaning of New Year's Day for me and the great 
hopes and expectations that 1 have for the coming year. May 
these next sixty days fly by. (December 2(j) 
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The act of ratification [of West German re armament] by the 
French Assembly not only thwarted the national will and un¬ 
dermined further the national security, independence, and eco¬ 
nomic position of France vis-a-vis both German and American 
imperialism—but also increases world tension and puts new 
obstacles in the w^ay of reunifying Germany and peacefully re¬ 
solving the German question. 

However, this dangerous development will now evoke new 
and broader popular and conservative anti-rearmament and 
anti-Wall Street resistance and national front movements in 
Western Fairojie which can help change this state of affairs. 

It is dear from the press that the Soviet Union and People’s 
Democracies are taking all necessary ste}>s to strengthen and c:c> 
ordinate mutual security and defense, so as to be able to cope 
with the new war threats posed by the Paris Pact. Ecpially clear 
is the fact that the socialist camp is simultaneously continuing 
to unfold its resolute policy for j)eaceful coexistence, including 
renewt'd dloris to achieve an all-inclusive system of collective 
security in Europe and to promote universal arms reduction 
and a prohibition of nuclear weapons and warfare. While the 
bipartisan majority in the Senate here will ratify the London- 
Paris agreements, probably early in this session of Congiess, the 
conditions do exist within the country to crystallize inlhien- 
tial popular opj)c^sition to the Paris (and SEATO) treaties, and 
above all, to tlieir implementation. The difficulties are many, 
but the o[)portunities are not exactly few, either. The national 
interests of our country re(]uire this. {Januciiy 


While the temperature was moderate today, it has been rather 
unpleasant, so I stayed indoors this afternoon. Since this week’s 
cinema offering was '‘Invaders from Mars," I skipped that too. 
Instead J enjoyed myself immensely reading the Paris Gazette 

U9 
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by Leon Feuchtwanger. This is a powerful story about the life 
and struggles of some of the German anti-Nazi emigrants in 
Paris during the late 1930’s. 1 haven’t completed it yet, but I’ve 
perused enough to realize that it is a far more important work 
than the author’s f)revious historical novel, The Opperinanns. 
For one thing, while only several years passed between the two 
writings, much transpired in that short interval, and the author 
himself grew {)oliticalIy. All in all, the book is a fine and re¬ 
warding work of literature, which is not to minimize T//c Op- 
perm arms either. 

I noted with interest the items in your letters on labor unity 
and the elections. 1 wish I could follow the trade-union press 
regarding the inner and intra-union discussions and proposals 
on the merger of the AFL and CIO; the position and activity 
of tlie rank and file, of locals and councils, on this vital issue, 
as well as of the independent unions; the impact of the top 
unity negotiations on facilitating united labor action now, 
locally and on higher levels, on the legislative and economic 
fronts. Many seem content to leave this development to the 
mercy of the top officialdom; others appear to take an entirely 
one-sided and negative apj)roach to the ])ending merger and ig¬ 
nore the responsibilities of the workers and their basic or¬ 
ganizations in helping to influence the situation. 1 wish 1 could 
follow the various trends, currents and alignments that are 
shaping up throughout the labor movement on this major c|ucs- 
tion. {January g) 


Dear Chie: I am looking forward to reading your report for 
school on the Fmancipation Ihoclamation. In addition to the 
reference material you relied upon, you would have benefitted 
immeasurably from studying pertinent sections of Tiic Life and 
Writi7igs of Frederick Douglass. (You’ll find this in Vol. II in 
our library at home). 

Does your report deal with the background of the struggle 
to abolish slavery in the IJ.S. prior to the Civil Wai? Does it in¬ 
dicate why it took so long for the Emancipation Proclamation 
to be decreed even after the war between the states broke out? 
Also the combination of military, political and economic factors 
that finally resulted in the Proclamation? Does it refer to the 
immediate after-effects of this measure (and of the enactment 
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of the 13th and i/jth Amendments)* and how, after a few years, 
the slave oligarchy and their northern allies circumvented the 
13th and i^th Amendiiients and fastened new chains of oppres¬ 
sion and servitude U])on the Negro people (and many of the poor 
whites, too)? 

And does it touch on the ensuing struggle for eipial rights 
and national liberation waged by the Negro people and their 
white allies, esjiccially by the })rogTessive sections ol the working 
class? Finally, docs the report state what must 1 )C done today 
to realize lully the historic signilicaiit promise of the Emancipa¬ 
tion Proclamation and of the 13th and 14th Amendments? Any. 
how, in the not too distant future we can exchange ideas upon 
both your report and the major questions iinolved. 

Is was a sad and evil day when the i3f were torn from their 
loved ones and friends. Undoubtedly, the American working 
class and its leaders will suller other blows and setbacks in the 
stormy days which still lie ahead. But without struggle and 
sacrifice there can be no jirogicss. And remember, a good rooster 
starts crowing at midnight when things seem darkest. Tor he 
senses the coming of dawn, and knows the sun is going to rise 
even if it takes a while—Gung Ho! (January 16) 


Things continue to go from bad to worse for Chiang Kai- 
shek, this time in the Formosa Straits area. Hence the Knowland- 
Radford forces arc renewing their pressure for a naval block¬ 
ade of China and lor full scale American military intervention 
to “save” China's Islands from the Chinese. 

1 he Administration, taking into account the strong ojiposi- 
tion of its Western allies to sucli an adventurous move at this 
jjoint, appears to be toying with something ostensibly short of 
the Knowland proposal, such as proclaiming a new “mutual 
defense” line around some of China’s islands momentarily occu¬ 
pied by Chiang, and for using U.S. air and naval forces to “re¬ 
deploy” some of Chiang’s mercenaries. But even this “modilied” 
form of further American involvement rniglit soon extend the 


» AnierKlniciils to Oic a>nsriUilion relating to Negroes following the 
Civil War—abolition of slavery and the granting of full citizenship rights. 

y Reference is to the itnprisoimjciil of the thirteen Comnninists convictcci 
under the Smith Act in the second New York trial. 
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present area of military conflict around the “off shore*' islands 
and could precipitate a new major war in the Pacific. This is 
precisely what the “Asia First" and the “Formosa Lobby" are 
driving for. Fortunately, wishing and doing are not synonymous. 

At first glance, the talk about a “cease-fire" in the Formosa 
Straits area may sound attractive to some. But it should be clear 
that this idea put forward by Dulles a few days ago is not a peace¬ 
ful endeavor. It is designed to enlist support for a UN move 
to extricate Chiang’s American-equipped remnants on the off¬ 
shore islands from final extinction, to try to delay the inevit¬ 
able liberation of China’s outlying territory by her People’s 
Republic, and to try to place a UN stamp of approval on a UN- 
dominated military cordon sanitaire around Quemoy, etc. 

The only possible way a so-called cease-fire in the Forrnosa- 
Tachen area might be constructively considered, it seems to me, 
(bearing in mind that Formosa is Chinese territory and is out¬ 
side the jurisdiction of the UN) would be if it were one of the 
points to be placed before an East-West conference convened 
to negotiate a peaceful settlement of the main questions in the 
Far East—such as, the withdrawal of the Seventh Fleet from 
Formosa and other Chinese whalers; the ending of all foreign 
military aid to Chiang Kai-shek; the seating of the People's 
Republic of China in the UN; a peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, etc. And such an approach would promote 
the national security and welfare of our country no less than 
that of China. (January 2)) 


The President’s message to Congress (already rubber- 
stamped by the House) requesting discretionary authorization 
to wage w^ar against China “if necessary" in order to “save" For¬ 
mosa as an American protectorate and Ixise and to coinert the 
Formosan Stiaits and China Sea into an American-Kuomintang 
lake—constitutes a most brazen provocative act of imperialist 
intervention into China’s internal affairs. It increases the danger 
of war in the Far East. This adventurous move runs counter 
to the main course of wandd developments, as w'ell as to our 
national interests. Washington will be compelled to ])ull in its 
horns once again. 

While all this “national defense" demagogy and jingoism 
of the bi])artisan warmongers may temporarily becloud the issue 
here and there within our country, it will be met with growing 
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misgivings and opposition. Hie big problem, however, remains 
how to register the people’s sentiment for peace quickly so as 
to deter the Administration and Congress from embarking on a 
new and infinitely more dangerous war than even the Korean 
“police action” proved to l>e. Certainly international relation¬ 
ships and trends make this feasible. And midst many /igs and 
zags the prosjiects for easing world tensions and for promoting 
East-West negotiations and peaceful co-existence will become 
much more favorable. 

I he New China is not the old China of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Nor is it the Philippines or I’hailand, Iran or Guatemala. It is 
an independent and sovereign nation. And wfiile stc'adfastly 
promoting peace in Asia and in the world, the New China has 
the national will and ability, and international solidarity, to 
safeguard and defend its national independence and its people’s 
democratic way of life. (January 26) 


Dear Chip: I, too, read many of Conan Doyle’s mysteries when 
I was about your age and enjoyed then) no end. And since you 
seem to have a hankering for such tales, I would suggest you 
give the stories of Edgar Allen Poe the once-over. Some of them 
are quite good. 

I went to the weekly movie today (I don’t go too often) and 
saw ‘*Frorn Here to Eternity J' It’s fairly good, considering 
what comes out of Hollywood nowadays. Except for the fact 
that it is painfiil to see how logic and fact are twisted to avoid 
the most obvious conclusions whic:h the film itself leads up to. 
Anyway, the next 30 days are going to seem like an eternity 
here, l ime drags awfully slowly on the last lap o( the stretch. 

Want tC3 christen a few lines of “poetry”? 1 don t knenv what 
to call it, so you name it: 


Four massive umlls 
Iron and concrete halls, 

Cant penetrate or leap. 

Toil and. trouble 

Cells locked, barred double. 

Prison within a prison deep. 
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Tim,e goes by 
It doesn*t fly 
Live, strive or die. 

The weak break 

The strong can take 

All this for tomorrow's sake. 

This is a hundredfold true 

for you and you and you 

Who serve the people, not the vested fexu. 

{^January 29) 


To observe that the week coming up promises to be a most 
eventful one is to err on the side of cautious understatement. 
The Seventh Fleet and the U.S. Air Force are poised tlneaten- 
ingJy in the Formosa Straits area ready to implement tlie DulJes- 
Radford-Knowland line of unleasliing a “preventive war.” I’hc 
UN Security Council will convene to consider New Zealand’s 
“cease-fire” proposal, as well as diverse alternatives some of which 
will be genuinely peaceful initiatives that, considering the 
strength of the world peace forces, should ease tlie situation. 
Then, too, there is the British Commonwealth conference (where 
Nehru’s plea for peace must be heeded). And then there is the 
opening of the 1955 session of the Supreme Soviet which, among 
other things, is bound to have a salutary and far-reaching effect 
on world allairs. 

In connection with a news item I read in Col. McCc:)rmick’s 
Tribune on Claude’s [Lightfoot] trial, I was reminded of a 
statement by defense counsel in one of the 1799 Alien and Sedi¬ 
tion trials (recorded in Elizabeth Page’s book Tree of Liberty). 
The counsel for one of Jefferson’s ardent supporters inquired 
of the Federal Judge: “. . . has the Court taken the view that 
the defense is recpiired to prove the truth of opinion, as well as 
fact?” Then defence counsel caustically pointed out that the 
court ruling deprived the defendant of his rights under the 
First Amendment “since no man can pro\’e the truth of his 
opinion to the satisfaction of one who holds a contrary view.” 

(January ^o) 
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You mention that the Washington correspondent of the 
CrO Auto Workers writes that the Congressional mail is now 
running 150 to 1” (or is it 15 to 1?) against the President’s 
Formosa policy. Phis undoubtedly ex[dains the position taken 
by Morse, Lehman, Kefaiiver and several otlicr Senators in op- 
{)osing the so-called mutual delense treaty with (diiang Kai- 
shek. In any case the tenor and preponderance of the (a)n- 
gressional mail ori this \ital issue' is an important barometer 
reflecting the upsurge of ])ea(C sentiment at llie grass roots 
arid indicates again what an ever more powerful force this could 
become if it were eflectively harnessed. 

1 lead with interest tlu* promising news item regarding the 
four ])(rint program adxanced by tlie Armour Local of the Pack¬ 
inghouse Workers Union as the irasis for unity negotiations 
and merger with the Mc'atcutters. J wonder wliedier similar 
initiatives lia\'e been dis[)layed elsewhere in the labor juene- 
ment regarding the steps towards organic unity Irctwecn the 
AFL and CIO.^ 

A\"ell, tomorrow starts the beginning of another two day cab- 
l)age ])otting season—thc last big ventme of this sort before the 
1st. Yours truly is really getting to be a “slrort-timer.” For now 
Fve l ead red the point where 1 can measure time by noting that 
there are only two more Sundays, four more bathdays, one more 
haircut, etc. left till D-Day. Wlratcvei yardstick one may use 
to mo\e the calendar loiward, it won’t be long now. 

(February jf) 


Df VR Son: Well, as of tliis writing, it’s only one wetjk more and 
a ‘‘get up” till D-Day. Jh'other, there is so much to say and do, 
it’ll lecjuire a genius or two to figure out exactly where to staitl 
ril have to get accjuainted all over again, almost, with the 
Block’s Chip. After all, two hour visits a few times a year for 
5 years is not inLu:h to go by. Besides, there is a whale of cliller^ 
ence Ix'tween leaving a seven-year-old boy and coming home 
to a ic^-year-old young man. But we’ll have loads of fun and 
satislaclion in getting “re-acc|uainted”~all of us. 

Of course, you should not be caught unawares in resjrect to 
yours truly. While basically the same, you may ofrserve some 
changes in me too. In any event, you should be prepared to be 
patient with and tolerant of the “Old Man,” especially at the 
beginning. For one thing, 1 have to get re-adjusted to the out- 
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side world; I shall be shackled for nearly a year under the 
restrictions of “conditional release.” Then, too, there are some 
health problems and, not least of all. I’ll be extraordinarily busy 
with politico-legal proceedings and what not. Methinks, nonethe¬ 
less, that the Dennis clan can cope with this, too. 

After all, while the past five years have been a difficult and 
trying period for us, and also for the American people, we have 
all learned a great deal and have been strengthened in many 
ways. In times of adversity and hardship all but weaklings be¬ 
come tempered and more mature and responsible, and in varying 
degrees arc stimulated to think more deeply and clearly, and in 
the long run should be able to contribute more than previously 
to the common welfare and world peace, to helping achieve a 
better life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. And I’m sure 
that the Dennis family won’t be found wanting in this respect. 

I guess this sliall mark finis to my letters to you from At¬ 
lanta. 

I’ll be seeing you, our best girl, and our friends soon, Big 
Fellow, but it can’t be too soon for me. Salud—to the morrow! 

(Februaiy 21) 


Yesterday I finished re-waiting the copious legal notes that 
I have requested permission to take out with me and which I 
need for my defense in the current Smith Act and McCarran 
Act cases. It wais an arduous task ]3ut necessary. 

I don’t feel in the mood to pen a “farewell” note from here, 
although my final letter to our Chip yesterday was also very much 
addressed to you as you have undoubtedly perceived. All I 
would add here, even if only in passing, is that March 1st brings 
to an end a relatively trying, altliough an important chapter 
in our lives, as w^ell as in the political life of the country; one 
that shall leave its imprint in \arious ways for a long time to 
come. But the first of March also marks the beginning of a new 
and moj'C significant chapter. Unquestionably, this shall not be 
without its trials and stresses, its eblis and flowvs either. Yet one 
thing is certain, it won’t be a mere replica of that which has gone 
before, not by any means. While there will also be many severe 
and exacting tests and even sharper political struggles, the new 
chapter unfolding will witness more advances and progress for 
“our side,’’ for the democratic forces, including not a few major 
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victories. And it promises to be a more memorable and fruitful 
period, and perhaps a happier one too, for us personally, for 
our friends and comrades, and for all working people. Of this, 
I am sure. (February 22) 
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